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BITBRATUBS. 





Farewell, my good resolves! 


STANZAS. 


And did I rashly undertake to write 

With thee for subject? Ah, ’twere vain to try 
To draw thy picture, or reflect the light 

That softly glances in that full blue eye! 
Content I laugh, when ’tis no use to sigh, 
Content to gaze upon that vision fair, - 

And gazing, feel my sorrows gently die, 
Whilst thou with floating ease and graceful air 


Seem’st with thy sunny face to make a mock at Care! 


How do thy pleasant looks, and merry voice, 

And graceful dignity, and coyness meet, 

Take all the heart, and bid the sad rejoice, 

The old grow young, the bitter turn to sweet, 

And bend the cold and selfish at thy feet! 

Then let me call thee “ friend,” and thas I'll try 
With pleasant thoughts the weary hours to cheat: 

But if [ lose myself in thy deep eye, 

. «+» for, haply, I may sigh! 





TELL ME, DEAREST MOTHER. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Mother, when the moon's pale ray 
On the lake reposes— 

When the trembling breezes play 
O’er the sleeping roses— 

When my lover sighs his suit— 
When the low-breathed ditty 

Echoed by his silvery lute 
Soothes my soul to pity, 

Say, must I, so fond, so young, 
Love’s first feelings smother ? 
Mast I chide his flattering tongue ? 

Tell me, dearest mother ? 


When his well-known voice I hear 
In the halls of splendour— 

When he murmurs in my ear 
Words subdued and tender, 

Mast I cold and coy become ? 
Must I bid him leave me? 

Mast I shun the happy home 
Waiting to receive me? 

Must I, witha breaking heart, 
Smile upon another ? 

Say, should this be Woman’s part? 
Tell me, dearest mother ! 


Mother, speak ; yet why should I 
Seek of thee direction ? 

Thou hast heard Love’s pleading sigh— 
Thou hast won atfection— 

Home’s sweet peace has been thine own, 
Flowery links have bound thee; 

Social spells have softly thrown 
Gathering joys around thee. 

In thy ways | fain would tread 
(i desire no other)— 

May I then consent to wed ? 
Tell me, dearest mother ? 


EARLY TO BED AND EARLY TO RISE. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


“ Early to bed and early to rise,”’ 
Aye! note it down in your brain, 
For it helpeth to make the foolish wise 
And uproots the weeds of pain. 


Ye who are walking on thorns of care 
Who sigh for a softer bower, 

Try what can be done in the morning sun, 
And make use of the early hour. 


Full many a day for ever is lost 
By delaying its work till to-morrow, 
The minutes of sloth have often cost 
Long years of bootless sorrow. 


And ye who would win the lasting wealth 
Ot content and peaceful power; 

Ye who would couple Labour and Health, 
Must begin at the early hour. 


We make bold promises to Time, 
Yet alas! too often break them; 

We mock at the wings of the king of kings, 
Aad thiak we can overtake them. 


But why loiter away the prime of the day, 
Knowing that clouds may lower, 

Is it not safer to make life’s hay 
Im the beam of the early hour? 


Nature herself e’er shows her best 
Ov gems to the gaze of the lark, 


When the spangles of light on earth’s green breast 
Pat out the stars of the dark. 


If we love the purest pearl of the dew 
Ban the richest breath of the flower 
If our spirits would greet the fresh and 
Go fortiin the early hoar, peer ne eae, 
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Oh! pleasure and rest are more easily found 
When we start through Morning’s gate, 

To sum up our figures or plough up oar ground, 
And weave out the threads of Fate. 


The eye looketh bright and the heart keepeth light, 
And man holdeth the conqueror’s power, 

When ready and brave he chains Time as his slave, 
By the help of the early hour. 





POSTHUMOUS MEMOIR OF MYSELF. 


BY THE LATE HORACE SMITH, ESQ. 


Accidental circumstances prevented the appearance of this Tale during the life-time of 
its gifted and lamented Author, butthe proofs were corrected by him. Taken in connexion 
with the melancholy event which so speedily and unexpectedly followed its composition, 
the article presents # singular coincidence of title, and becomes invested with deep and pe- 
culiar interest.—Ed. New Monthly Mag. 


CHAPTER L. 

“ You here!” I exclaimed in no very courteous tone, as I turned round, 
and saw my old friend Dr. Linnel quietly seating himself by my bed-side. 
“Who sent for you ?” 

‘No one; I was brought hither by one of the best and prettiest young 
ladies in all Warwickshire—your daughter.” 

“Then Sarah has not only taken a very great liberty, but has disobeyed 
my positive orders, as she has done more than once lately. For some 
time past has she beeao — me to send for you, which I have con- 
stantly refused to do. I have told her, at least a hundred times, that I 
don’t like physic, and hate doctors.” 

“Tam glad to see that your malady has not injured your talent for 
paying compliments.” 

“ Nay, I meant not to say anything rude or personal. As a visitant 
ora friend I am always glad to see you. Even when you are sarcastic 
and say sharp things, as you do sometimes, one cannot be offended with 
a man who wears such a bland, imperturbabie emile, and speaks in so 
soft a voice; but as a writer of prescriptions, I confess frankly—you 
know [ hate flammery—that I had rather have your room than your 
company. When my time’s come, I can die without the assistance of a 
doctor.” 

“Very likely; but the question is, can you live without it?” 

“Why not? [ am sixty-three, and never consulted a physician in all 
my life.” 

“ Perhaps you were never ill before ?” 

“Never! and I’m not exactly ill now, only completely out of sorts, 
as most men are this precise time of life—weak and languid, and all that 
sort of thing—seedy, as my son George calls it; and so I promised 
a that I would lie abed to-day, just to see whether it would recruit 
me a bit.” 

“Your daughter gave you very good advice; and perhaps I may be 
able to do the same, if you will tell me the exact nature of your ailment, 
which you can hardly refuse, now that you have confessed yourself to 
be completely out of sorts, and that [ have come so far on purpose to see 
you. 

* [have already told you my complaint; Iam sixty-three—my grand 
climacteric, you know: nine times seven; both of them unlucky num- 
bers. Noone escapes altogether at this covfounded period. George 
wrote me on my las? birthday that a most dangerous time was coming, 
and that I must expect to be confoundedly seedy for some months; but 
that there was no kind of use in seeing a doctor, as the indisposition was 
natural and inevitable.” 

“T thought all belief in the ‘critical year’ had been long since aban- 
doned, except by the old women who disguise themselves as old men. 
Yonr son is young enough to kuow better. Be assured, my good friend, 
that your sickness has no reference whatever to this peculiar year of your 
life. Cannot you assign any other cause for this sudden change in a con- 
stitation which has hitherto been so healthy ?”’ 

“ Well, [don’t know. L[have certainly hada good deal of worry and 
anxiety lately.” ; 

“Yet few men have been so prosperous. The world gives you 
credit for having made an immense fortune by your contracts with 
government.” 

“The world says trae; bat wealth, I find, caunot always buy health, 
and still less happiness. I tell you what, Doctor,—when a fellow has 
everything to fear and nothing to hope, he will sometimes look back with 
regret to the careless days when he had everything to hope and nothing 
to fear.” 

“Thank Heaven, I am in the former predicament, and trust always to 
remain so.” 

“Nay, Doctor, you may get rich when you get old, as I have done.” 

“In other words, I may scrape up money when I am too old to enjoy it, 
and caunot long retain it. I hope the blind goddess will spare me such 
cruel kindness.” 

“ Fate has spared you one calamity—you have no children. I have 
only two; but, ob! my dear Linnel! words cannot tell you how much 
disappointment, misery and vexation, they have latterly occasioned me. 
If there is one mau I hate more than another, it is Godfrey Thorpe, of 
Oakfield Hall, and not without many and good reasons, exclusively of his 
being a pompous, supercilious blockhead, as proud as Lucifer and as 
pooras Job. First, he procured me to be blackballed at the County 
Club, insolently declaring that he could not associate with a ci-devant 
malster. Secondly, his interest with the commissary-general, and cer- 
tain charges of malpractices on my part—for I’m sure the slanders came 
from him—prevented my getting the great contract for supplying the 
cavalry with provender. Thirdly, he ousted me trom the borough which 
I had represented for five years, actually beating me with my own money, 
for I had just lent him an additional eight thousand pounds on the Oak- 
field estate, which is now mortgaged to its tull value. However, there 
18 One comfort; ifhe goes on much longer with his bounds and his 
horses, and his grand establishment, I hope, one of these fize days, to 
foreclose, and oust him from his boast old Hall, just as he turned me 
out of my borough.” 

“ Provoking enough, I confess; but what has all this to do with the 
annoyance you have sutfered from your children ?” 

“Listen, and you shall hear. Thorpe has an only daughter, not unat- 
tractive in person, but an artful, sly minx, who, being probably well 
aware of her fatner’s desperate circumstances, and knowing that my son 
was likely to be one of the richest fellows ia the county, set her cap at 
him so successfully, that the silly gull became perfectly infatuated with 
her, and actually made her an offer of his hand, which was, of course, 
instantly accepted. ‘I'hat George should be easily ensnared,and be ready 
to throw himself away for a pretty plaything, does not surprise me, for 
he has ever been a spuilt child, accustomed from boyhood to have his own 
way, and confirmed by long indulgence in way wardness and obstinacy ; 
but guess my shame and wrath when he told me, with an air of satis- 
faction, that the proud old insolvent had given his consent to the mar- 
riage solely on condition that his daughter’s husband should take the 
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name of Thorpe! What unparalleled insolence! How cotild he—how 
could my son—how could any man dream that, after toiling and moil- 
ing for years to build up a fortune, and found a family that might perpet- 
uate my name, I should consent to see that name swamped, and my hard- 
earned wealth sacrificed, to continue the race, and clear the encumbered 
estatesof a man whomI hated? I dismissed my mean-spirited son with 
an indignant prohibition of the marriage ; andI have since added a codi- 
cilto my will, bequeathing my property to the County Hospital, should 
he ever espouse Julia Thorpe. There is some little comfort in that re- 
flection; but I leave you toimagine how deeply, how cruelly my heart 
has been lacerated, by this disappointment of all my fondest and most 
cherished hopes.” 
CHAPTER II. 


“Tt must be confessed that your son, knowing your antipathy to Mr. 

Thorpe, did not make a very discreet selection ; but Wordsworth tells 
8 that 

as The child's the father of the man, 

and you ought not, therefore, to expect that spoilt boys should grow up to 

be dutiful sons.” ‘ ; 

“ Ay, there you go, Doctor, girding at me with your stereotyped smile 
and soft voice, as if you were eg e instead of condemning me. At 
all events, 1 never spoiled Sarah; indeed, people used to say that, in my 
blind partiality for George, I neglected his sister, and yet, by a singular 
coincidence, as if I were doomed to be equally tormented by both my 
children, she has committed a not less egregious act of folly, and has 
thwarted my wishes in a still more offensive and more unfilial manner. 
Notonly has she refused an offer from Frank Rashleigh, the man upon 
whom I had set my heart as a son-in-law, because he is sure of being Earl 
of Downport, but she has confessed her attachment to Mr. Mason, the 
curate, a poor creature with a miserable £100 a year.” 

« Rat having so rich a father, she does not, I presume, think it necessary 
that her husband should be rich.” 

“But Ido; or that he should have rank to make atonement for his 
poverty.” 

“‘ What are her objections to the man you had chosen?” 

‘‘ She says he is a fool and a profligate, with which I have nothing to 
do. I don’t require my son-in-law to be a wise man or a moral one, but I 
want to see my daughtera countess. As to the curate, she has promised 
never to marry him without my consent, which she will never get in my 
life; and after my death my will has effectually forbidden the banns, 
for the £1000 a year I have left her is to be reduced to £200 if ever she 
becomes Mrs. Mason. Well now, Doctor, if you deny that the climacter- 
ical year has any thing todo with my indisposition, will you not admit 
that I have had worry, and vexation, and disappointment enough to dis- 
order any man’s health ?”’ 

“T always like my patient to give me his own impressions as to the 
cause of his malady; but before I tell vou mine, you must detail the 
symptoms. You bave a deranged, intermitting pulse, but you are not de- 
ficient in strength, for you have maintained this long conversation without 
any apparent exhaustion.” 

‘“‘That’s purely accidental, for sometimes I am suddenly seized with 
distressing tremour of the heart, giddiness in the head, noise in the ears, 
flashing of the eyes, which continue till I become insensible, and remain 
so for a considerable time, just as if [ were dead. Upon one occasion I 
remained three hours in this state,and when I recovered consciousness, 
another hour elapsed before I could speak. A week ago, after great lan- 
guor of body and mind, I was suddenly deprived of all voluntary mo- 
tion, my limbs being as rigid as if 1 were a statue ; and while suffering 
these attacks, several blotches have appeared upon my body, an ailment 
to which I never have been previously subject. There, Doctor you have 
heard my symptoms; now, tell me, what's the matter with me ?”’ 

“These are diagnostics of syncope, paralysis, and catalepsy, but pre- 
sented in so compticated and unusual a form that I cannot exactly specify 
the nature of your malady. Two things I will frankly tell you—I don’t 
like these paroxysms, which are of a very ugly type; and I do not be- 
lieve that they have been superinduced by mental anxiety, however poig- 
nant. Before we can suggest a remedy for your disordered state, we 
must try to discover the cause, which may, perhaps, be traced to some 
recent intemperance—some excess either in eating or drinking; or, atall 
events, to some deviation from your customary diet.’’ 

“A bad guess, Doctor, for in no single respect have I altered my usual 
mode of living, except in taking two or three doses a-day of Raby’s Res- 
torative.” 

“* What the deuce is that ?” 

“ Why, my son George, as I told you, is a firm believer in the great danger 
of the climacterical year, and having heard that this medicine is a sure and 
wonderful restorer of the vital energies in old men, very kindly sent me up 
a large supply from Newmarket, where the patentee resides ; and when 
I complain of getting worse, he is constantly urging me to increase the 
dose as the only remedy.” 

“Telling you, at the same time, that there was no use in sending for a 
doctor! Odd enough : I am so often called in by patients, who have half 
killed themselves by trying to cure themselves, that I know the names of 
quack medicines pretty well, but I never heard of Raby’s Restorative. 
Have you any of this precious compound in the room ?” 

“Yes ; there is an unopened bottle of it by the glass.” 

“ There is no label on the bottle,” observed the Doctor, “ an appen- 
dage in which patent medicines are seldom deficient ; nor is there any 
vendor's or chemist’s name, an omission equally uncommon.” 

After smelling it for some time, and applying it very cautiously to the 
tip of his tongue, he continued— 

“I think [can guessone of the ingredients ; but if yoa will allow me 
to analyse the mixture at home, [shall be better enable to decide. Pro- 
mise me, in the meantime, not to taste another drop till you see me to- 
morrow.” 

“ Very well; but I shall miss it, for it’s a very pleasant and comfortable 
cordial. George assures me that when taken in sufficient quantities it has 
always answered the purpose.” 

“ Very likely ; but what was the purpose? I am afraid of quack me- 
dicines, as 1 have already told you, and still more of amateur prescrip- 
tions.” 

«Why, you are as suspicious as Sarah, who has implored me, over and 
over, not to go on with the Resturative. Poor girl! she has been a capi- 
tal nurse, waiting upon me early and late,and never out of humour, ex- 
cept when I insist on following George’s advice and increasing the 
cordial.” 

“ Her looks show that she has beendoing toomuch. This must not be. 
I will send you a regular nurse to-morrow.” 

“ As to the girl’s looks, I don’t think much of that, Perhaps she is 
pining for her pauper lover: besides, my children ought to do something 
for me; I’m sure | have done enough for them, never hesitating, for their 
sakes, to commit a little irregularity in my contracts, when I thought it 
could be done safely,—always remembering my young folks.” 

“ And sometimes, as it seems, forgetting yourself.”’ 

“| shouldn’t contess these little malpractices to any one else, and this 
I do in confidence ; my confession is quite entre nous.” 

“No such thing; a third party has been listening to you all the time.” 
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“ Bless my heart ! you don't say so. Who?—where!” ‘ 

The Doctor pointed his forefinger to the sky, and remained silent. 
Strange! that so simple an action should send a thrill to my heart, and 
make me cast down my eyes with a feeling of humiliation and remorse. 
A minute or two elapsed before I could find courage to say— 

“ Nay, Doctor, you must pot be squeamish and puritanical. Every one 
cheats goverument.” 

« But no one cheats God !” was the reply; and I began to wish my re- 
buker out of the room, when he suddenly exclaimed— 

‘* How comes it that your son makes Sarah the dispenser of his quack 
medicine, if such itis, and the watcher by your bed-side, when he him- 
self ought to perform those duties ?” 

‘Oh! George never misses the great New market meeting, and he had 
a horse entered for the two first races. He is always happy when he is 
staying with his young friend, Sir Freeman Dashwood, and I have always 
indulged himin his whims and fancies.” : 

“ Even to the double doses of Raby’s Restorative, although it has hither- 
to failed so sigually in realising its name. I will hurry home and send 
you some alexipharmick medicines, which I beg you will take as soon as 

ou can.” 

. “How fond youlare of long words ! What the deuce are alexipharmicks?” 

“ They are usually administered when we suspect the presence of poi- 
son in the system.” 

“ Poison! what a horrible idea! Surely you do not suspect me of 
having been poisoned /” 

“ It is not my business to suspect but to deal with symptoms, and yours 
very much resemble those of a poisoned man. You may have unconsci- 
onal received some deleterious matter into your system, which we must 
instantly endeayour to expel. Many men are thus destroyed without 
foul play of any sort. Yours is a case that requires prompt remedies, so I 
must hurry home. I will give directions to Sarah, in case you should 
have a recurrence of your attacks to-night, and will repeat my visit early 
in the morning.” 

CHAPTER III. 

While I thought that Doctor Linnel had indulged in very unnecessary 
suspicions as to Raby’s Restorative, I could not shake off an occasional 
misgiving touching its injurious effects upon my health. That the most 
deleterious compounds were sometimes sold under the name of quack 
medicines I was fully aware; but that my son, upon whom I had so 
fondly doated since his childhood, shonld press it upon me with so much 
importunity, unless he were fully convinced of its salutary quality, I 
could not bring myself to believe. With no ordinary interest, tnerefore, 
did I cross-question the Doctor next morning, as to the results of his an- 
alysis ; but his answers were so cautious, not to say evasive, that it was 
difficult to draw from them any very decided inference. Judging, how- 
ever, by what he supposed or vaguely hinted, rather than by what he 
actually said, I was led to believe thathis impressions were unfavourable, 
especially when he again alluded, with much significance of manner, to 
the absence of a vender’s name, or label of any sort, on the bottles. He 
congratulated me on having discontinued the draughts, which might pos- 
sibly, though he would not positively aflirm it, have been the cause of my 
mysterious malady; and expressed a hope thatits progress would be ar- 
rested by the copious use of the medicines he had prescribed. 

My strange complaint, however, had got such complete possession of 
my system, that it would neither yield to the most potent remedies, nor to 
the unremitting and affectionate attentions of my daughter, who was 
now assisted bya regular nurse. With the fond illusion of an invalid, I 
still clung to the notion that my climacterical year prevented the reme- 
dies from proving efficacious ; but whatever might be the cause, I could 
not conceal from myself thatI was rapidly sinking. The derangement 
of all my bodily functions increased, the fainting fits and cataleptic at- 
tacks were more frequent and of longer continuance; and though, as I 
was assured, my personal appearance was far from indicating any fatal 
result, I felt as if life were passing away from me. At this juncture. un- 
fortunately, the Doctor was summoned to attend his sick mother at Bath; 
but as he left full instructions as to my treatment, and contemplated an 
pes return to his home, I would not allow any other physician to be cal- 

ed in. 

His absence, however, was unexpectedly protracted, and I dragged on 
without any material alteration in my state, until one morning a sudden 
and totally new sensation paralysed my whole frame. My head swam; 
I felt as if Death had laid his hand upon my heart; and I had just breath 
enough to whisper to my attendant— 

“Nurse, lam dying! all is over! I feel suffocated. Take off some of 
the bed-clothes.” 

These were the last words I uttered before my burial! Marvellous 
and almost incredible as the statement may appear, I was unly in a cata- 
leptic transe, for although my limbs was stretched out in all the rigidity 
ot death, my senses and my consciousness were by no means obliterated. 
Nay, they were in some respects iatensified, for I could hear a distant 
whisper which would have been previously inaudible; one eye, being 
only half-closed, retained its full power of vision, and though the other 
was quite shut, methought I could see through the lid as clearly as if it 
tad been a spectacle-glass. My tongue having lost all power of motion, 
I was utterly speechless, but my impeded breath, struggling in the transit 
of my body from vitality to inanimation, forced itself from my throat 
with a noise of gurgling and strangulation. : ; 

The fat nurse who had hitherto approached me with a maternal smile 
and a coaxing voice, as she exclaimed,—*“ Now, my dear good sir, it’s 
time to take the pills. How purely you do look this morning! My life 
on’t we shall have you riding the white cob again in a week or two!”— 
the fat nurse, | say, had no sooner caught the choking sound I have 
mentioned, than she croaked in her natural accents—‘‘ Them’s the death- 
rattles! Then it is all over, sure enough, and high time too, God knows, 
Hanged if I didn’t think the bothering old chap would never die. Can't 
imagine for my part, how people can go on lingering in this way, willy- 
nilly, shilly-shally. If they can’t die, they should live; and if they can’t 
live, they should die. That's the worst of sickness; it do make folks so 
uncommon selfish, which is my peticklar ’bomination.’ ” 

Hastening into the parlour with which my bedroom communicated, this 
hater of seltishness snatched up a valuable shaw! belonging to my daugh- 
ter, as well as a cloth cloak of my own, and spread them over me, an ac- 
tion which would have surprised me, after having so recently requested 
her to remove some of the clothes, had [ not recollected that these rapa- 
cious harpies claim as their perquisites everything lying on the bed when 
its occupant dies. Oh! how I wished for the use of my tongue, when 
J heard her afterwards affirming that the poor dear gentleman was “ sadly 
cold and shivery just afore he went off, and so she covered him up com- 
fortable.” Making no further addition to her perquisites than by pocket. 
ing a few odds and ends lying about the room, the worthy creature put- 
ting on the most heart-broken !ook she could assume, and with a ready- 
prepared handkerchief in her hand, hurried away to announce my death 
to my daughter and the household. 

CHAPTER IV. 


As Sarah had driven over to Doctor Linnel’s to ascertain the day of his 
return, for which she was becoming hourly more impatient, no one enter- 
ed my chamber for more than two hours, an interval which gave me lei- 
sure to reflect upon my perilous and unprecedented state. In all my for- 
mer attacks the mind had sympathised with the suspended vitality of the 
frame, but now I had vital senses and apprehensiveness in a dead integu- 
ment. Was this dissolution of partnership temporary only ? How long 
would it last? Was it final? What then was to be my ultimate fate? 
I had read of disembodied spirits, and I could understand the continuance 
of such a separate existence ; but as for me, I was entombed alive in my 
own body—destined, perhaps, to die hideously and loathsomely, as my 
corporeal particles putrified and decomposed. I had read, too, of miser- 
able victims who, being buried in a trance, had turned round in their 
coffins; and of some who, having forced themselves out of them, had 
been discovered as huddled skeletons in a corner of the vault, whither 
they had crawled to die of hunger and exhaustion. Recoiling with a 
mental shudder from such horrible thoughts, I clung to the hope that, 
although my present fearful seizure was decidedly different from all my 
previous attacks, it might, after a little longer interval, terminate, like 
them, in my revival. ‘ 

While | was alternately horrified and reassured by these anticipations 
of my fate, my daughter entered, and after bursting into a passion of tears 
as she kissed my insensible lips, she kneeled down by my bed-side, and 
prayed long and earnestly for the discontinuance of my trance ; for in spite 
of the positive assurance of my death, she would not abandon the hope 
of my recovery. Some one, however, in the house, probably the nurse, 
who wished the forfeiture of the shawls to be confirmed, chose to consid- 
er me unequivocally defunct, for I heard the servant closing the shutters 
in the other apartments, and was made aware of various post mortem pro- 
ceedings, to which I listened with conflicting feelings that baffle all de- 
scription. The house was now quiet, but occasionally sounds still fell 
upon my ear with an ominous and harrowing sigaificnacy, for every pass- 
ing hour announced by the hall clock seemed to be a passing-bell that 
ratified my decease, and brought me so much nearer to the appalling mo- 
ment when I should be buried alive. At intervals other sounds were dis- 
tinguishable , and as i caught the grating of wheels on the road, the 


whistle of a railway train, the clattering and chatteriag of my servants 
at their dinner, it seemed to me both unfeeling and unnatural, that, on the 
very day of my Ln ane death, the world should be pursuing its ordina- 
ry oceupatiuns, my own servants regaling themselves with their cus- 
tomary appetites, as if no such catastrophe had occurred. 

Thus [ remained, with no other companion than my own sad thoughts, 
till the evening, when my daughter's maid and the housemaid, having 
solemnly pledged themselves to stand by each other, whatever might 
happen, and grasping each other's hand to ensure the performance of the 
contract, stole ou tiptoe into the chamber to nave a peep at me, neither 
of them having ever seen a dead man. Peering at me furtively and 
askance, as if afraid of being scared by my ghost, they agreed, whisper- 
ingly, that I looked for all the world us if I were fast asleep, although 
Narse had maintained that | was as dead as a door-nail. Both declared 
that I should be no real gentleman if [ had not remembered all the ser 
vants in my will: and as mourning was a matter of course, one of them 
had resolved that her dress should bo made to fasten in front, and the 
other knew of a most becoming pattern for her white muslin cap. But 
their conversation was not limited to such frivolities, for the lady’s maid 
declared, on the authority of her mistress, that Dr. Linnel, before he went 
away, had written to Mr. George, stating that he must return immediate- 
ly; that Miss Sarah had said she hoped he would arrive the very next 
morning, and that the Doctor himself was expected back on the day after; 
whereupon they stole away, with their hands still locked together. 

In these tidings there was no small comfort. Should I revive, my son 
would have an instant opportunity of clearing himself from all suspicion 
touching the Restorative, in which I felt a hope rather than a contidence 
that he would succeed. Should my trance continue, there was no fear of 
my being buried alive, for Linnel would again be at my bedside long be- 
fore the time for my interment, and he was too skilful and experiencep a 
physician not to distinguish between real and apparent death. My most 
appalling and revolting terror being thus removed, I patiently counted 
the clock till my usual bed-time, hoping that I might then fall asleep, and 
soescape the tedium ofa long wakeful night. But sleep is a provision 
of nature for repairing the day’s wear and tear; in my cataleptic state 
there had been no such expenditure of corpureal energy, and consequent- 
ly there was no requirement of repose. Perhaps my m‘nd was still too 
much agitated to settle into any sort of oblivion; perhaps it would never 
be otherwise, and my trance—existence—might be a perpetual conscious- 
ness, and consequently an unvaried misery. Such a state must soon lead 
to madness; but how could a man be mad and motionless, a maniac and 
a statue? What inconceivable misery, to feel your brain raving and 
raging with an insanity which can find no vent for its fury, either by the 
explosions of the voice or the convulsive violence of the limbs! In such 
sad thoughts, wearily and drearily did the first night of my living death 
drag its slow length along.—New-Monthly Mag. for Sept. 


Note.—According to the present inconvenient fashion of the London Magazines, this 
sketch here terminates abruptly, the reader being left in igaorance, whether more is to fol- 
low, or otherwise. If poor Horace Smith completed the melaacholy tale, tue remainder 
will be due by the next Steamer,—Ed. Alb. 





THE TWO SMITHS, 
AUTHORS OF THE “REJECTED ADDRESSES.” 


The last of the “Adelphi” is no more—the last of the brothers who 
first rendered their writings popular in the “ Rejected Addresses.” Both 
were clever men and piquant writers, but Horace Smith was something 
beyond this. He possessed talents of a wider scope than James, who 
preceded him to the grave in 1839; his views were more extended; he 
was more intellectually accomplished, had seen much more of the world, 
and thought deeper. James wasa wit, an agreeable companion, pos- 
sessed of a fine vein of humour, but circumscribed in the extent of his 
information, and, as a natural consequence, more concentrated in himself. 
James selected his subjects for the most part within the circle in which 
he moved and continued to move through life. A happy point well 
made, it was his delight to repeat at the dinner-table or in the eveniug 
party. His jokes, and excellent they were, thrown off among convivial 
friends —in short, society, cheerfulness, and its accompaniments—con- 
etituted the summum of his lite’s pleasures. His frame was not active; 
his bachelor habits and dinings-out rendered him a subject for the gout, 
to which disorder he ultimately fella victim. From his office in Austin 
Friars to his residence in the Strand, constituted the major part of his 
journeyings. Horace, on the contrary, was of an active make. A year 
or two after we first knew him he visited Italy ; and returning for some 
time made France his residence. We first saw James at his oflice in 
Austin Friars, nearly thirty years ago. He looked as serious as the 
parchments and papers surrounding him—for he was a solicitor by pro- 





fession, and transacted the business of the Board of Ordnauce. He 
seemed in this situation as little of a wit as can well be imagined. A joke 
took place on this visit, often subsequently repeated. There were two 
Smiths on the same side of the court, and we had very naturally knocked 
at the door of the first we cameto. On entering his office we mentioned 
our mistake: “ Aye,” said James Smith, ‘‘ 1 am James the first; he must 
abdicate; I reigned here before he came.” 

James was a well-looking man, but having a little of that stiffuess of 
bearing which often attaches to a life of uniformity, with comparatively 
circumscribed habits. He was a constant and keen observer of city 
manners, and the foibles of many of the citizens he made the subject of 
harmless ridicule. We say harmless, for there was never the smallest 
portion of ill-nature in his satirical touches. He smote the folly, but 
spared the man; a mode much more effectual in the way of reformation, 
than that severity of censure which awakens the resistance of self-love. 
His pieces, collected and published by his brother whom we have just 
lost, fully exhibit this view of his nature. A prevalent foible, a trivial 
display of vanity, a trait of self-indulgence, an epicurean inclination, or 
any little peculiarity, being the subject, he generally handled it as briefly 
as possible, and most probably worked the whole point out in his mind 
before he committed it to paper. It may be questioned if anything he 
ever wrote cost him more than one sitting. The closing line or two, or 
the last stanza, wound up what he called his “ mora!.” There was much 
less of liberality of feeling about him than about his brother Horace. 
It is difficult to say which of the two was the most witty in the social 
hour. Dependent upon momentary, often upon an involuntary disposition 
to cheerfulness at the moment, all wits are unequal in brilliancy at times. 
Both brothers may be characterised rather as possessors of a high talent 
for humour, than of that sparkling wit which characterised Hook. Some- 
times, with all his wonderful readiness, it was hit or miss with Hook, 
who aimed at notoriety, no matter how acquired. TheSmiths were both 
graver men, and would have thought to run a joke too near to a failure 
was akin toone. We have known Horace Smith indignant at Hook’s 
jesting not only ill, but out of place, in his wild manner. 

James Smith wanted the cordial spirit of his brother; there was, we 
fancied, little warmth of heart about him. He seemed to mingle some- 
what of his professional character in social intercourse. On this account 
we surmise that James will be much sooner forgotten by his friends than 
Horace. The duration of the living remembrauce in these cases is pro- 
portionate to the previous reciprocity of action. Both brothers were 
delightful companions. Many an hour of mental depression have we 
felt relieved by their society. The humour and gladiatorial displays of 
wit that occurred in their company were always gentlemanly, generous 
in temper, unimpeachably moral, and never the splenetic outpouring of 
ill-natured feeling. 

Horace, or Horatio as he always subscribed himself, was not only the 
most accomplished, but the most genial spiritof the two. He was as 


much attached to the society of literary men who made no pretension to | 


be wits, and to solid and serious reading, as to the gay and light. His 
range of acquirement was considerable, and at one time he dabbled a 
little in metaphysics, but fortunately escaped from their maze without 
bewilderment. He began his literary career at the desk of a merchant ; 
and became, as is pretty well known, a favourite of Richard Cumberland, 
and his coadjutor in a work that turned out a failure, at the early age of 
twenty-three. In after-life, his literary ]abour and his city business went 
hand-in-hand. Before he relinquished business, we met him posting 
westwards one day, about three P.M. 

“Where are you going so fast, Smith ?” 

“Who would not go fast to Paradise (Paradise-row, Fulham)? Iam 
going to sin, like our first parents.” 

“How? there are no apples to pluck at Fulham, yet?” 

“No; but there is ink to spill, though—a worse sin, perhaps. I have 
promised I, something, I cannot tell what. Who the deuce can 
hit upon anything new, when half the world is racking its brains to do 
the same ?” 

This is thircy years ago, and now the utterer of that remark is within 
the precincts of the tomb; while the intervening time saw no diminution 
of his regard for intellectual pleasures, nor, with much to flatter his ta- 
lents in the way of his literary labours, any decrease of that modest feel- 
ing in regard to his own writings, which is one of the strongest attesta- 
tions of merit. In this respect he differed from his brother, who had, or 
always impressed the minds of others that he had, a full sense of the merit 
of his own compositions. 














“IT mast unaffectedly declare,” said ith, “ 

a hambler opinion of my attempts _ae that no one hag 

We fully credit his sincerity, notwithstanding we are well aware that 
authors may sometimes play off a little hypocrisy as well as other <a 
His modesty in this regard was a beautiful trait in a character rarel t 
with in or renee rm his undoubtedly was. umes 

The “Rejected Addresses” was a ha icati : 
well-timed. nae queens f several of the E creony pon Dyer ad 
imitated there have passed into obscurity, and the keenness of the in 
cannot now always be understood. The stolidity of Fitzgerald for peg 
ample, rendered so much more amusing by his own unconsciousness of 
it, both as to his voice and recitations at the Literary Fund dinners eth 
not be comprehended by the present generation; yet Fitzgerald's ona 
among the most happy of the imitations, and, if we recollect aright wes 
Horace Smith’s. The diminution of interest upon this ground must wg 
crease as time fleets away; aresult inseparable from writing upon sy} 
jects of a temporary character. aii “ 

Horace Smith realised a sufficient sum to satisfy his own moderate 
wishes, and determined, in despite of the reproaches of his city friends 
to seize the moment forretiring while independence was within his gras 1 
‘‘ The hope of future gain.’’ he observed, “ might lead him to risk abet 
he had secured.”” We think this occurred about 1820, ora year later 
When the crash of 1825 happened, he was able to turn the tables upon 
those who had thus reproached him. ‘ Where are those now who called 
me a fool for retiring, when I had the independence that suited m 
wishes? Who was right ?—I pity them,” This contentedness, and rogerd 
of money as the means rather than the end, was a distinguishing trait ip 
his character. . 

She'ley and Horace Smith were intimate friends. He always spoke 
with high regard both of that lofty poet and his writings. He did not 
however, applaud the mistaken theories of that enthusiastic genius in his 
youth ; theories which Shelley himself subsequently nodihed ‘* Though 
Shelley is my particalar friend,” said Smith, “I regret the iraprudence 
of his publications on more points than one ; but as 1 know him to possess 
the most exalted virtues, and find in others, who also promulgate the 
most startling theories, the most amiable traits, I learn to be tolerant to- 
wards abstract speculations, which, not exercising any baneful influence 
on their authors’ lives, are still less likely to corrupt others. Truth is 
great, and will prevail: that is my motto ; and I would therefore leave 
everything unshackled, for what is true stands, and what is false ought to 
fall, whatever the consequences.’’ 

These are certainly the doctrines of one accustomed to think, and to 
place the result of every contest between truth and falsehood upon an in- 
controvertible basis. The foregoing remark originated in the way of re- 
ply, after Smith had been charged in a monthly periodical, at that time re- 
markable for its illiberality, with being a contemplated contributor to the 
publication of the Liberal, then about to be commenced by Byron and 
others. Smith had visited Italy, we believe, just before, and was then re- 
sident at Versailles. He kuew nothing whatever of that joint undertaking. 
On telling him of this, he replied, “‘ I should never contribute a line were 
I asked, which I assure you I never have been.” 

Horace Smith had a great dislike to that brainless estentation, which 
rules in England now ina degree perhaps greater than when he was 
struck by the difference of foreign countries in this respect. Abroad, a 
man required you to regard himself, not his servants or liveries. 

“ A man here,” said he, “‘ with £400 a year, keeps a horse and acabrio- 
let, which in England would be sneered at ; but he keeps them to answer 
a purpose—the purpose of conveying him to his friends, and giving him 
air, pleasure, and variety; all which an Englishman foregoes if he cannot 
do it iu an expensive style and manner, mounting a lackey behind bedaub- 
ed with gold lace. Pride, purse-pride, is the besetting sin of England; 
and, like most other sins, brings its own punishment, by converting 
on into a struggle, and environing it with gloom and despon- 
dency.” 

_ The mode of thinking of most individuals, upon the commonest topics , 
is perhaps best judged by insulated opinions. We believe Horace Smith 
to have been one of the truest and honestest thinkers of his day, though 
he was not always inclined to be communicative of his ideas,—not that 
he wasa deeper thinker than some others whose names are upon record, 
but, what is of much more importance, he thought justly. In rectitude of 
intention we do not believe he was surpassed by any contemporary. Hoe 
had a true sense of what was due to the rule of conscience, and it guided 
him unerringly. He performed the kindest and most disinterested acts 
without the slightest ostentation. He was ever ready and zealous to per- 
form good offices for any; and sometimes ran counter to his own impres- 
sions, and wrestled with hisown judgment, when the question bore the 
aspect alone of benevolence and kindness. Before, as he used to phrase 
it, he gave up “ worshipping mammon,” and had no more than a mode- 





raterun of business, he volunteered, in conjunction with a friend, to pa 
off the debts of a literary man who had been disgracefully prosecuted }, 
the ministry of that day ; and according’y paid down the moiety of 10002. 
for the purpose. He was, notwithstanding, a careful manager in mone- 
tary affairs, of inexpensive habits, great evenness of temper, cheerful, 
never boisterous, and with such a stock of useful philosophy as reconcil- 
ed him inthe order of his ideas to the good and evil of humanity in his 
existing position, as we feel certain it would have done equally in any 
position that might have been a trial to hisnature. In this respect there 
seemed a great difference between the two brothers. James ever ap- 
peared to have his sympathies nearest home, and to share far less in the 
pleasures or pains of others, Not that he wanted good-nature, but that 
a certain disregard overcame him aboutall out of his beaten track. There 
was little of that heart display about him, which so spontaneously appear- 
ed on all occasions when accident called it forth on the part of his bro- 
ther. 

The early success of Horace Smith’s literary labours attached him to 
them for their own sake—a thing become rarer in the present day than 
in the past. It was by no means the same withJames. While resident 
in France, Horace, in conjunction with one or two friends, projected the 
establishment of an English newspaper in Paris. The French govern- 
ment, self-denominated constitutional, according to iis invariable practice 
of ruling by professions that its acts belied, could not openly deny the 
right to publish. As was the practice from Louis XVIIL. to Louis Phi- 
lippe, always arbitrary, it shuffled outof the dilemma in which it was 
sometimes placed between counter-inclination and what the law sanction- 
ed. Neither a negative nor an affirmative answer could Smith ever ob- 
tain. In this mode the application lay over, until his patience was fairly 
wornout. ‘ They will not give a direct negative, and decline an affir- 
—- and in this way they trifled with us for months,” he obser- 
ved. 

On returning home, as well as while he was abroad, he was a contribu- 
tor to the New Monthly Magazine of no small value; but he gave up con- 
tributing at the end of 1825 or 1826, while his brother James contributed 
to that periodical down to the end of 1830. The reason was, that he be- 
camea novel writer, and commenced his career by the publication of 
“ Brambletye House,” his first and best work of that class. This line 
of authorship was then lucrative indeed compared to the present worth- 
lessness of the pursuit, good or bad as the product may happen to be in a 
literary sense ; showing but too plainly that the public taste is as capri- 
ciousand ill-grounded as that of fashion in other things. To this !ine o! 
authorship Horace Smith applied himself, and produced severa! works 12 
succession, of varying degrees of merit. Previously, in 1821, he had 
published a volume entitled “‘ The Nympholept,” from the name of the 
principal poem. We know not what the circulation was, but being a 
pastoral drama it was not likely tohave been considerable. To the louger 
poem was attached a pretty story called “ Lucy Milford,” aud several 
sonnets. His name was not affixed to the title-page. The term ‘“* Nym- 
pholepsy,” it is probable, was “ caviare to the general.” Wecanremem- 
ber, however, that we perused the copy presented to us with great plea- 
sure; the simple images of the past and purer taste in poetry not 
having then lost their zest, or been superseded by metropolitan street- 
dialogues, or pictures of St. Giles’s in verse. If amusing literature does 
not elevate or amend the mind, itis comparatively useless. But in Smith’s 
writings there was always the sentiment of good. He worked ever in 
the right direction, whether touching gvod-naturedly upon trivial follies, 
or assailing vulgar errors. Playful or serious, he never dragged our hu- 
manity downwards to aid the common order of mind in banqueting upon 
social corruption. > — 

We have remarked that it was about 1826 that he published his first 
novel. He had some time before taken up his abode at Tunbridge Wells, 
quitting London and his lodgings at 142, _Regent-street, of which he de- 
clared himself heartily sick. Even at this distance of time, we remem- 
ber a dinner he gave there before he started—the last, it is probable, he 
ever gave in London—and the hilarity of the guests, among whom were 
some of the celebrated wits of the time, most of whom are now no more. 

At Tunbridge Wells we soon paid him a visit, while residing in Mount 
Edgecumbe Cottage. He was, as usual, kind, entertaining, and hospita- 
ble. We think of that time with melancholy pleasure. His qualities 
were the most amiable, the most gentle, in those days, that can be con- 
ceived. Surely, if integrity, sincerity, and real friendliness deserve hap- 
piness, they must be his. There we met an old friend of his, whom we 
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have not seen for years—a clever and ingenious man; the author of a 
novel not enough known. Prior to his arrival, the weather being very 
‘warm, we were puzzled how to employ ourselves. We walked to the 
rocks; one of which Smith called the “ Titanic toad,’ from its resem- 
blance to that reptile. We returned ; it was too hot to talk, it was antt- 
social tosleep; motion was declared to be best after all. “ Let us get a 
vehicle, and perform a pilgrimage to Penshurst.” It was no sooner said 
than done. Horace was in one of his best moods for conversation ; 
those who knew him in those moods can alone appreciate the pleasure of 
his companionship, especially when third parties were not present. The 
subjects touched upon have faded from memory, but not so the impres- 
sion left of that pleasant morning. We only remember that the larger 
part of our discourse was serious, and touched upon the destiny of mau 
—upon his nothingness, even when invested with the virtues of a Philip 
Sidney. As we passed through the venerable rooms, and examined the 
moth-eaten hangings, the pictures mildewed by time, and while standing 
before the portrait of “ Sidney's sister—Pembroke's mother,” a conver- 
tion ensued upon the pleasures derived from visiting places of that char- 
acter, We were conjecturing how the same rooms once looked when the 
gay and gallant, the “fair and wise and good,” thronged them. Smith 
remarked that such buildings were the best foundation-scenes for novels; 
and it was no wonder they had been so often chosen. : 

This visit was the origin of “ Brambletye House.” on which he was 
soon busily at work. We cannot recollect whether it was while he was 
about this or a subsequent novel, that some one recommended the female 
appellation of Zillah to him, as a peculiarly pleasing name for a similar 
work. “To me,” said Horace, “it must, of course, be doubly inter- 
esting. She was a lady of the very earliest descent; the mother 
of Tubal Cain, the first of the Smiths, and, of course, the founder of 
my family.” 

This vo to Tunbridge Wells originated, perhaps, in early associ- 
ations. It was once the residence of Cumberland and Bland Burges, 
who had encouraged his pat: A efforts in literature. He showed us Cum- 
berland’s residence; and walking one day up to Frant Church, he spoke 
of the saperiority of Tunbridge as a residence to any place he knew. 
Years after, at Brighton, where he took up his abode at first as far from 
the sea as possible, he repeated his regard for Tunbridge, and boasted of 
its superiority over Brighton. It seemed to us as if he was kept in sus- 
pense between the beauty of nature at Tunbridge and the advantage of 
superior society in Brighton. He wasa true lover of nature. One of his 
favourite haunts had been Kuole, in the vicinity of Sevenoaks, where the 
trees are remarkably fine, and the antique of our rough forefathers 
attaches the mind to the relics of perished generations. “ Knole is mine 
as much as the Dake of Dorset’s. He can only walk in his grounds; I 
do the same, and enjoy them equally without the trouble and expense of 
keeping them.” 

Hook began a set of papers in the New Monthly which were called the 
“ Thompson Papers.” Both the Smiths were to contribute to them, and 
Horace was to arrange them as they came in from different sources. 
Hook broke down after the first article; and Smith beginning “ Bramble- 
tye House,” found his novel occupied all the time he could afford to give 
up to literature. The idea seems to have been a good one. The com- 
munications were to be in the shape of letters, and to include all subjects 
of the hour; but two of them only appeared. 

Horace Smith always declared that he found novel-writing a task much 
less arduous than writing constantly for a magazine, owing to the neces- 
sity of finding new subjects, and then having to handle them oftentimes, 
with an injurious brevity. About ten years ago he was on the poiat of 
giving up writing altogether. His views regarding the literature of the 
hour were exceedingly just. He was of opinion that the continual 
straining after novelty would have the effect of leading writers further 
and further from that nature and simplicity upon which alone an en- 
during literature is based. He feared that we were returning to the 
childhood of literature again. He was on the point, as he phrased it, of 
not “ troubling the world any more with his scribblings,” after 1840. He 
felt, he said, “ that he was getting old.” Yet he did not adhere to this 
resolution, though in periodical literature he had done nothing for a gooa 
while, so that he began to express his fear lest his “hand had lost its 
cunning,” for he had “lain too long fallow.” He had an objection, also, 
to that degrading fashion of placarding authors’ names on the walls, with 
police bills of rewards for catching felons, and with quack doctors’ bills. 
He said one day, “ Marryat has been telling me that he had agreed to 
write fora new paper called the , edited by Frank Mills; but that 
he objected vehemently to see the walls plastered with his name, feeling 
it to be somewhat infra dig. : and in this I fully agree with him.” 

His sense of growing old—or the feeling of it—eight or nine years 

before his death, was often repeated to us. The last time he alluded to 
it he said he felt itin various ways, and continually in the change of his 
children from childhood to maturity. He would remark upon it, and 
then add, “ Thank God, we are well, in good health and spirits, disposed 
to make the best of everything, and to enjoy the world as well and as 
long as wecan.”? This was his happy frame of mind—placid, contented, 
aud resigned. It was the temperament of a choice few in the world, and 
those amoug the wisest and best. 
. His old acquaintance, Thomas Hill, was ever the aim of a good-natured 
joke on the part of Smith. Hill was a very singular character, well- 
known to all his contemporaries who were literary men, and died in 
1840. Those who had known him, like Smith, from their own youth 
upwards, even his most intimate acquaintance, had no knowledge of his 
age, which Hill studiously concealed. His appearance was in his favour, 
and aided ia making himself seem much younger than he really was. 
Meeting Smith just after Hill’s decease, he said, “So poor Hill has gone at 
last! Itappears to have surprised every body, the world seeming to 
think that he couldn't die. I see the papers state him to have been eighty- 
one. ’ Hill was often called ‘‘the immortal” by his friends ; and, in 
truth, the greenness of his age was sufticieutly remarkable. 

Horace Smith had a great regard for his own productions in verse, 
which were collected and published in two volumes two or three years 
since. Some of them had been exceedingly popular. " 

We know no parallel instance of two brothers being so successfal in 
their literary labours as James and Horace Smith. It is useless to enu- 
erate the works of the latter; those of James were all published by his 
brother in a couple of volumes. The works of Horace are numerous, and 
— —— this hour anonymous. 

_4n the loss of such individuals as Horace Smith, it is not 

literary world that seems to Jose a part of a long-accustomed sence Poa 
the friendly circle, the vicinity of his residence, every local undertaking to 
aid which he was a contributor, suffers also. He was eminently useful in 
private life, wherever he could so render himself. Then there was a 
warmth of heart in his hospitality—a strength of friendship, which seem- 
ed rather a part of the natural man than any acquirement. He could not 
it appeared, be otherwise if he would. His social qualities were v ry 
visible and attaching. On those who met him for the first time they al- 
ways left an indelible impression. He had at one time—perhaps he 
never gave it up—an idea of human perfectibility, or the possibility of 
& hear approach to it at some future period. These hopes of human ad- 
senennneen were strong. He contended that, as notbing stood still, and a 
~4 greater portion of the mass of mankind was largely in advance of 
w was in ancient times, when there were a few individuals of a high- 
ie: er of mind than in later days, so he believed the benefit then con- 
— a te ~ few was now diffusing around a wider circle, and thus 
~ nging y slow gradations the advancement of general happiness. He 
—_ . uot believe that the Supreme Being was a being of vengeance, 
oie the larger part of mankind to destruction hereafter. Think- 
bo at such a doctrine derogated not only from the benevolence but the 
a of the Creator, who must have foreknown all things, he 
ante that the end of his creation was concealed from man, Providence 
of —_— to the creature fora moment; and that in the words 
u The wherefore may when the dead rise be told us. 

posta wentetien of that evenness of mind and temper—that benefi- 
thet en n 1 was stamped upon his character; and hence, too, much of 
a bait eety?, 284 disregard of the “low ambition” of many who had 
the phil © claims to superiority which he had. He overlooked this in 
bo Pee ceBhical contemplation of ultimate results. Equally ugreeable in 
ie P= hd eg mood, he ever exhibited principles based upon what 
complied “7 animmoveable foundation, He showed no wavering. He 
shock Ge ree res the fancies and prejudices of others for the sake of 
fore all tae them, so far as not to disturb them. He loved peace be- 
wite or of ps 2A Ahan though the delight of an assembled circle, either of | 
wonth eal on 1) at its common level, they never knew half his mental | 
oti Shoutaned oar ence, who in his best days had not enjoyed his society in | 

State. Many of his ideas were novel aud striking. While | 

ondition of humanity with his own 





he endeavoured to reconcile the c 
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hates porvanea and goodness of Heaven, he had a great dislike ot | 

Opposite. Homi » Poop: the preaching up ove doctrine and practising its | 

—But enough "Wem. opera, philosophi sententia, raised his abhorrence. 

the truth might b © might proceed to a great length on a matter in which 

ship, by thors wh, supposed to be violated through the partiality ot friend- 
P, by those who take superficial views of things. 














the subject, with the assertion that we might have better spared a better 
man; and with regret—a regret, alas! not uncommon, to witness the 
ravage death makes around us of those who were once the ornament, de- 
light, and honour of society ; exclaiming in the words of another, not 
without the full impress of the feeling their sense induces, ‘‘ Good 
Heaven! how often are we to die before we go off this stage? In every 
friend we lose a part of ourselves, and the best part. God keep those we 
have left! Few are worth praying for, and ourselves the least of all!” 





LORD NELSON AND LADY HAMILTON. 


Five years elapsed between the first and second meeting of Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton; but the former had passed a whole life in the interim. 
We saw him quitting Naples in 1793, after having delivered his des- 
patches to Sir William Hamilton, plain Captain Nelson of the Agamemnon. 
He returned to the Neapolitan shores in 1798 with a title to the peerage, 
a famous commander, a proud conqueror, and followed in his course 
loud and grateful acclamations. At Calvi, in 1794, he had conducted the 
siege, and lostan eye. In 1797, crying to his men, whom he led to as 
desperate an assauit as ever tempted bravery to the jaws of death, 
““ Westminster Abbey, or glorious victory,” he captured, as it were, with 
his own hand, the San Josef and San Niolas at the immortal battle of St. 
Vincent. Two months afterwards he parted with his right arm at Tene 
riffe, and within a twelvemonth again he received a wound in the head 
almost at the monient of achieving the splendid and decisive victory of 
the Nile. At this crisis of his career, we say, overflowing with honours, 
worshipped by his fellow-countrymen, laden with presents conferred up- 
on him by every potentate interested in the peace of Europe, from the 
Russian Emperor to the Grand Signor, Nelson for the second time set 
foot in Naples, and saw his future mistress. His reception was a tri- 
umph. King and Queen gave way to him, and the people received him 
as they are apt to receive those whom their rulers deem worthy of en- 
thusiastic welcome. 

Lady Hamilton in the meanwhile had not been idle. In her peculiar 
sphere, she had laboured, so to speak, hand-in-hand with the hero, and 
contributed not a little to the success of his movements, and the conse- 
quent splendour of his renown. From the moment she undertook the 
cause of the British Navy she gave her whole soul to the work. Her na- 
ture did not permit her to leave one stone unturned in order to reach her 
end,and what her will suggested she had art enough to compass. She had 
been but a short time at Naples before it was asserted, that she had con- 
trived to “de-Bourbonize the whole Royal family and to make them all 
English.” This was but clearing the field for subsequent operations. A 
single instance of her unremitting zeal and daring patriotism speaks for 
a thousand. One morning Lady Hamilton received intelligence that a 
courier had brought to the King of Naples a private letter from the King 
of Spain. What were its contents? Lady Hamilton could not guess, 
but she was resolved to ascertain. By the aid of the Queen the docu- 
ment was stolen from the King, transcribed by the Ambassador’s wife, 
and then quietly deposited again in the King’s cabinet or waistcoat-pock- 
et. The letter had been worth the stealing. It announced the King of 
Spain’s determination “to withdraw from the coalition into which he 
had entered,” and to join the French against England. The vigilant 
woman lost nota moment. Sir William Hamilton lay dangerously ill; 
but, taking counsel of herself, she at once despatched a copy of the de- 
claration to Lord Grenville, the Minister in England, and, from her own 
private purse, paid 400/. in order to insure the delivery of the letter into 
his Lordship’s hands. 

In June, 1798, Nelson, as all acquainted with the history of those times 
will vividly remember, was in search of the French fleet. How he dis- 
covered it at Alexandria towards the end of July, and what havoc in the 
course of 12 hours he played with it on the Ist of August, no Englishman 
is ever likely to forget. But there are incidents connected with this 
wonderful pursuit and this noble victory with which our readers are per- 
haps not so familiar. They belong rather to the history of Lady Hamil- 
ton than to that of Nelson, yet how potently do they affect the character 
and fate of both! 

Sir William and Lady Hamilton were aroused from their slumbers one 
morning in the aforesaid June by the arrival of Captain Troubridge, with 
letters trom Sir Horatio Nelson, “ requesting that the Ambassador would 
procure him permission to enter with his fleet into Naples, or any of the 
Sicilian ports, to provision, water, &c., as otherwise he must run for Gib- 
raltar, being in urgent want, and that consequently he would be obliged 
to give over all further pursuit of the French fleet, which he had missed 
at Egypt, on account of their having put into Melta.” It was much 
easier for Sir Horatio to make the request than for the Ambassador to 
comply with it. At that very time Naples was at peace with France, a 
French Ambassador was resident in the Neapolitan capital, and Ferdi- 
nand had stipulated with France that no more than two English ships of 
war should enter into any of the Neapolitan or Sicilian ports. What was to 
be done! Sir William Hamilton did the best he could. He jumped out 
of bed, hastened to Sir John Acton, Ferdinand’s Prime Minister, who 
convened a Council immediately, at which the King himself was pre- 
sent. The Council sat down to consider Sir Horatio’s demand at half- 
past 6 o’clock, and took one hour and a half exactly to come to a deter- 
mination, for they did not rise until 8. Captain Troubridge accompanied 
Sir William Hamilton to his residence after the Council had broken up; 
but Lady Hamilton had already gathered from the countenances of the 
King and Sir John Acton the dismal confession that Naples could not 
break with France, that the fleet of Nelson could receive no help. We 
are reaching a point in the narrative at which the craft of the penman 
fails him, and the superiority of the painter becomes strikingly manifest. 
Imagine the vexation of the disappointed Ambassador, picture to yourself 
the bitter regret and downcast looks of the faithful Troubridge, and then 
behold, close to them both, a form lovely as an angel’s, a face beaming 
with the animation of triumph, and the ecstacy of an irrepressible de- 
light,—observe her hand trembling with the anxiousness of the precious 
treasure it grasps, and then see her waving high up exultingly in the air 
the order which the Council had refused, and the King himself could not 
obtain. Dr. Budd’s nurserymaid had positively in her possession the 
permission for which Nelson had petitioned in vain, and without which 
it was impossible satisfactorily to carry on the war. Oh, how the sor- 
ceress must have chuckled when she saw King, Ministers, and Council- 
ors, all issuing from their solemn consultation with their lugubrious vis- 
ages indicating helplessness, inability, and unutterable disgust! 

We have had occasion to observe that the King of Naples wasa fool, 
and his Queen very much the reverse. This was unfortunate enough for 
His Majesty ; but, what was worse still, his loving people were cognizant 
ofthe tact. The King certainly commanded in his dominions; but his 
wife wasobeyed. Who knew this better than Lady Hamilton? That 
very clever lady sutfered Sir William to wake up Sir John Acton to get 
the King out of his bed to cause the Council to be summoned, and when 
all was done, and the wise men were fully engaged in discussion, she 
herself quietly slipped into the Queen’s bedchamber, and got up a little 
council of her own. The reader bears in mind the consummate ability 
of thisactress. He had been told that Siddons could not be more tragic, 
O'Neil not more pathetic ; and ke has seen how exquisitely she perform- 
ed in the presence of her qzondam protector, when that gentleman foand 
fault with her imprudence, and she in suitable costume humbly begged 
leave to be dismissed from his roof. Domesticdrama inthe apartment 
ot Majesty gave place to classic tragedy. Nota moment was to be lost, 
and Lady Hamilton came at once to the catastrophe. In the most passion- 
ate manner she threw herself upon her knees, and told the Queen that the 
fate of the Two Sicilies now depended upon her resolution ; the Council 
were sitting; let them decide upon negative or half measures, and the 
family of Ferdinand was doomed. ‘The great French force must be fol- 
lowed ; it could not be pursued unless the English fleet found refreshment 
in the Sicilian ports ; and it allowed to go free, the peril, not to England. 
but to Naples, could not be overrated. The terrified Queea became alive 
to the danger of tke situation, but she had faith in the King then sitting in 
Council, and was sure he would provide for the emergency. He might, 
replied the petitioner, or he might not; and, if not, who could reflect 
with patience upon the fate thatthreatened Naples and the Royal family ? 
Her Majesty, with a stroke of the pen, could be her own deliverer. Why 
hesitate? Her sign-manual was respected throughout the King’s domin- 
ions ; a line, and her country, her husband, and his crown, were rescued 
from destruction. No doubt the word was suited to the action, and the 
action tothe word ; pen, ink, and paper were in the room, Lady Hamil- 
ton dictated, and the Queen with her own right hand directed ‘ all go- 
vernors of the Two Sicilies to receive with hospitality the British fleet, to 
water, victual, and aid them.” Lady Hamilton enclosed that order to 
Nelson, and bade him commit the Queen no further than the glory and 
service of England required. Ne!son answered that if he gained a battle 
it should be called her’s and the Queen’s, for to them alone would his 
country be indebted for the victory. He did gain a battle, and it was 
that of the memorable Nile; had his fleet not been furnished with the 
necessaries of life at Syracuse, the battle would not have been fought. It 


We therefore leave | was for the country to remember that fact. Against the faults of Lady 


Hamilton moralists cannot too strongly inveigh; society for its own pro- 
tection cannot too re peed protest ; but, had Lady Hamilton been 
the most degraded of her kind, England was bound not to forget this 
t and un lleled service. How she did forget it we shall presently 
lush to read. 

Broken in health and wounded in body, Nelson reached Naples on the 
20th September. “He was taken,” says Mr. Pettigrew, “ into the Bri- 
tish Minister’s house, and there personally tended by her whuse sympa- 
thies had been so awakened, and by whose attentions he was, after atime, 
restored to health.” It is difficult to repress a smile as we read Nelson’s 
account of his reception in a letter ohbeanad from Naples, shortly after 
this period, to his wife. The marvellous simplicity of the hero and the 
histrinnic excellence of the heroine are too instructive to be overlooked : 

“ I must endeavour,” says Nelson, “to convey to you something of what pas- 
sed ; but if it were so affecting tothose who were only united to me by bonds of 
friendship, what must it be to my dearest wife—my friend—my every thing 
which is most dear to me in this world? Sir William and Lady Hamilton came 
outto sea, attended by numerous boats with emblems, &c. They, my most re- 
spectable friends, had nearly been laid up and seriously ill, first from anxiety and 
then from joy. Itwas imprudently told Bad Hamilton in a moment, and the ef- 
fect was like a shot; she fell apparently dead, and is not yet perfectly recovered 
from severe bruises. Alongside came my honoured friends: the scene in the 
boat was terribly affecting ; up flew her Ladyship, and exclaiming,‘ Oh God; is 
it possible ?’ she fell intoimy arms more dead than alive. Tears, however, soon 
set matters to rights ; when alongside came the King. ° “ * 
hcpe, some day, to have the pleasure of introducing you to Lady Hamilton. She 
is one of the very best women in this world; she is an honourto hersex. Her 
kindness, with Sir William’s, to me, is more than [can express. I am in their 
house, and I may now tell you, it required all the kindness of my friends to set 
me up. Lady Hamilton intends writing to you. May God Almighty bless you, 
and give us in due time a happy meeting.” 

Lady Hamilton did write to Lady Nelson accordingly. 

As may be supposed, the French Ambassador at Naples was not slow 
to remonstrate against the Neapolitan breach of faith. Lady Hamilton 
took advantage of the remonstrance to bresk off that connection alto- 
gether. So plausibly did she argue with the Queen upon the advantages 
to be gained from an open rupture with France, that the said Ambassa- 
dor and his suite were requested to go home at 24 hours’ notice. The 
step was not without its evil consequences. A Neapolitan army was 
raised to defend the two Sicilies from French aggression, but the general 
in command did not understand his business, and the soldiers were either 
traitors or cowards,or both. Inthe month of December, 1798, the French 
were marching on the capital, and the King and Queen were obliged to 
decamp. But for Lady Hamilton there is no doubt that the stupid Fer- 
dinand would have fallen a victim to popular fury, and Maria Caroline 
might have shared the tate of her sister, Marie Antoinette. The conduct 
of Lady Hamilton at this emergency is aboveall praise. The Royal fami- 
ly, their property, their immediate friends, were to be conveyed from the 
palace to British ships waiting to receive them, and nota score of the 
King’s subje.ts could be asked to help in the undertaking. The labour 
was performed by Lady Hamilton alone; her genius designed the plan 
of escape; her activity rendered the plan successful. “‘ Lady Hamilton,” 
says Southey, “ like a heroine of romance, explored, with no little dan- 
ger, a subterraneous passage, leading from the palace to the seaside ; 
through this passage the Royal treasures, the choicest pieces of painting 
and sculpture, and other property to the amount of two millions and a 
half, were conveyed to the shore, and stored safely on board the En lish 
ships.” Daring the whole proceeding the movements of Lady Hamilton, 
as well as those of her husband, were closely watched, but inetfectually. 
Lady Hamilton seemed, in the words of Nelson, “ to be an angel aoe i tg 
from Heaven,” for the preservation of the Royal Family, and she perform- 
ed an angel's part in conducting them from the ruin that awaited them 
amongst their own people to the protection and security of British ships. 
The loss to Sir William Hamilton and his wife by the service was great. 
In order to lull suspicion and prevent discovery the Ambassador was 
obliged to abandon his house, and to leave behind him, belonging to him- 
self, property amounting to £30,000, and moveables to the value of £ 9,000, 
the property of his wife. Nelson received the King and Queen, Sir Wil- 
liam and Lady Hamilton, on board the Vanguard, and conducted them all 
in safety to Palermo. ane 
It is not necessary to discuss the nature of the sentiments which incited 
the mistress of Sir William Hamilton's nephew to disgrace still futher 
Sir William Hamilton’s wife. The reader may be safely left to his own 
conclusions upon the subject. As to Nelson himself, as little doubt can 
be entertained that he was the slave of an overpowering infatuation. With- 
out worldly knowledge, simple as achild, with a spirit as gentle as it 
was unsuspecting, he doated upon this woman with a passionate ardour that 
concealed from his own upright mind the culpable character of his love, 
and rendered him regardless of all its consequences, if not insensible to 
them. His marriage had not been very fortunate. We donot find that 
Lady Nelson sympathized very heartily with her husband's career, or, 








indeed, took much pains to secure his domestic comfort, whether afloat 
or ashore. 

‘« My dear Fanny,” begins a letter from Spithead, 1798, “ at half-past 5 ar- 
rived here, and,what you willbe surprised to hear, with great difficulty found one 
pair of raw silk stockings. I suppose in sume place or other I shall find my linen, 
for there is scarcely any in this trunk,” 

The letter is valuable asan indication of the wife’s regard. Again, 
Nelson had been absent three yearsfrom England. During that time he 
had won for himself imperishable fame and had made his wife a peeress. 
He landed at Yarmouth amidst the enthusiasm of his fellow-countrymen, 
but no Lady Nelson was there to wish him joy upon his glorious and safe 
return. Such was the wife. Upon the other side all was temptation and 
witchery, incessant kindness, unlimited devotion. For his country Nelson 
was at any moment prepared to lay down his life. Lady Hamilton, 
if it would redound to his honour, was ready to share the same fate. The 
exertions of the Ambassador’s wife on behalf of her king were the sub- 
ject of universal applause; but Nelson would have been blind had he not 
pereesren that not for the Ambassador, and not for the King, but to place 

aurels on his own brow, all the energy was called forth and every triumph 

won, ‘ Pray,” writes Earl St. Vincient to Lady Hamilton, “ do not let 
your fascinating Neapolitan dames approach too near our hero.” There 
was no necessity for the advice, but it sufficiently betrayed the susceptible 
temperament of the man upon whom his own wife had not even cared to 
make an impression. 

We content ourselves with this statement. No impartial reader of the 
whole case will fail to conciude that Lady Hamilton employed the rare 
gifts that nature and education had conferred upon her to bring one of 
the greatest of his time to her feet, and to complete the history of her 
conquests by linking her name and life with those of aman who will 
never be forgotten whilst the history of his country endures. As difficult 
will it be for the same reader to recognize any but the most enthusiastic, 
the most unselfish, the most devoted affection, in the hero thus sorely 
tempted and overcome. Nelson guilty never believed himself an offender. 
His language in his private journals and in his letters all testifies to the 
equanimity with which he regarded his /iaison with Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s wife. Of all the anomalies that reveal themselves in humanity none 
is more singular than that of an individual in the act of committing 
crime calling upon Heaven tolook down approvingly upon the exhibition 
of virtue. We repeat, we content ourselves with announcing Lord Nel- 
son’s fall. We shall not insult the reader by requesting him to pursue 
the history of tle connexion, Let it be suflicient to say that Lord Nelson, 
after separating from his wife, lived openly with Lady Hamilton, as her 
protector, her husband not being dead. Nelson perished at Trafalgar in 
1805. Sir William Hamilton died in 1808. On the 30th of January, 1801, 
Lady Hamilton gave birth toa daughter, in London. Her name was 
Horatia; her father was Lord Nelson. 

If this were all we had to say we should have little excuse for thrust- 
ing the painful history upon public notice. The last act of the tragedy 
is, as usual, the most melancholy and instructive. The career of Lady 
Hamilton ends fitly for mankind, woefully and dreadfully for her. 

Upon the return of Sir William Hamilton and his wife to England, af- 
ter their heavy losses in Naples, the former petitioned Goverument for 
compensation, and the latter parted with her jewels to support both un- 
til such compensation should be granted. Before it came Sir William 
died. Dying, he commissioned his nephew, the Hon. Mr. Greville, to 
pray to His Majesty for a continuation of his pension to his wife after 
his decease, in consideration of her zeal and services. The zeal and ser- 
vices, however, were never recognized. 

On the 2st day of October, 1805, and on board the Victory, “ then in 
sight of the combined fleets of France and Spain, distant about 10 miles,”’ 
Lord Nelson retired to his cabin and made a codicil to his will. He re- 
corded the services pecformed by Lady Hamilton (the reader is acquaint- 
ed with them), and then wrote as follows :— 

« Gould I have rewarded those services, I would not now call upon my coun- 
at has not been in my power, I leave Emma Lady Hamilton, there- 


try; butas th t tm ne! 
1 King and country, that they will give her an ample provision 


fore, alegacy to my 


to maintain her rank in hfe. . ; 
“J also leave to the beneticence of my country my adopted daughter, Horatia 
Nelson Thoinpson; and I desire she will use in future the name otf Nelson only. 


These are the only favours I ask of my King and country at this moment when I 
am going to fight their battle. 
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” King and country, and all those whom I love dear. M 
Pr. — ba Lot ve sentien 5 then will of course be amply provided for.” 

Within a few hours of his signing the document Nelson lay upen a bed, 
stripped of his clothes, and covered witha sheet. A shot from the mi- 
zentop of the Redoubtable had done its work. As the men placed the 
wounded hero on his back he looked round for Dr. Scott. ‘' Doctor,’ 
he said, “I told you so—I am gone.” And after a short pause he added 
in a low voice, “I have to leave Lady Hamilton and my adopted daugh- 
ter Horatia as a legacy to my country.” md 

An hour and a quarter afterwards Captain Hardy was at his side. 

“T hope,” said the dying man, “ none of our ships have struck, Hardy?” “No, 
my lord,’ replied Captain Hardy, “there is no fear of that.” Lord Nelson then 
said, “Iam adead man, Hardy. Iam going fast, it will be all over with me soon. 
Come nearerto me. Pray let my dear fear Hamilton have my hair, and all other 
things belonging to me.” 

Another hour elapsed, and Hardy was at the bedside again. He told 
the captain “he feli that ina few minutes he should be no more,” and 
added in a low tone, “ Don’t throw me overboard, Hardy.” The cap- 
tain answered,, “Oh no, certainly not.” “Then,” replied Ne!son, ‘ you 
know whatio do- Take care of my dear Lady Hamilton ; take care of 
poor Lady Hamilton.” 

A few minutes more, and Nelson uttered his last words. They were 
— Thank God, I have done my re! !” But the words that immediate- 
ly preceded them were the old plaintive sounds—* Remember, Dr. 
Scott, that I leave Lady Hamilton and my daughter Horatia as a legacy to 
my country. Never forget Horatia.” 

Nelson’s codicil proved waste paper. His last imploring accents pas- 
sed into the air. Lady Hamilton derived no help from either. We do 
not apologize for the Government that took no heed of the last breath of 
Nelson; but oa behalf of humauity we ask pardon for the treachery of 
the man who kept back the codicil. Captain Blackwood, faitiful to his 
friend, brought home that document alter the battle of Trafalgar, and 
placed it in the hands of the Rev. William Nelson, the brother of the Ad- 
mira], and subsequently Earl of the name. At this period che rev. gentle- 
man, his wife, and family, were resiling with Lady Hamilton, and had parta- 
ken of her hospitality for many months. Indeed, for six years his daughter 
had been consigned exclusively to Lady Hamilton’s care. The rev. gentleman, 
fearful that the codicil would affect the sum about to be voted by Par- 
liament for Lord Nelson’s family, quietly kept it in his pocket until the 
day when 120,000/, were duly voted for their support. On that day he 
dined with Lady Hamilton in Clarges-street, and with the satisfaction of 
@ man amply provided for secdleed the paper, and sarcastically told his 
hostess to do what she liked with it. Lady Hamilton registered it at 
Doctor’s-Commous the very next day ; there it has been ever since, and 
may be seen any day by the curious reader upon the payment of Is. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to add that all the great and good peo- 
ple who flocked round Lady Hamilton during the lifetime of Nelson be- 
came all at once shocked at the improprieties of a lady left destitute. As 
for the Rev. William Nelson, who tumbled iato the title and fortune 
which Lady Hamilton had helped to earn, that respectable gentleman 
very properly removed his daughter from her instructress’s roof without 
even condescending to give the usual quarter’s notice. In the year 1801 
the Rev. William Nelson, writing to Lady Hamilton, took cccasion to ob- 
serve that— 

“ Now we have secured the peerage, we have only one thing to ask, and that is, 
my pro:notion in the church, handsomely and honourably, such as becomes Lord 
Nelson’s brother and heir-apparentto the title. No put off with small, beggarly 
stalls. Mr. Addington must be kept steady to that point. Iam sure Ne/son is 
doing every thing for him. Buta word is enough for your good, sensible heart.” 
In 1805 there was nothing to ask, and the Rev. Mr. Nelson forgot that 
Lady Hamilton had a heart at all. 

Nothing to ask, did we say? Yes; there was bread to ask for a fallen 
and a starving woman. Not far from the Merton turnpike, and within a 
few miles of London, there is to be seen a field upon which once stood 
the home of Nelson and his mistress. It was left, with its debts and 
liabilities, to Lady Hamilton. These were large enough, for extravagance 
accompanied the meridian of her life as it had characterized the dawn. 
The Government proviug obdurate to the last, the owner of Merton was 
dismissed from that place. She went to Richmond, and then took tem. 
porary lodgings in Bond-street. Hence she was chased by importunate 

creditors, and for a time hid herself from the world. In 1813 we find 
her imprisoned in the King’s Bench, but charitably liberated therefrom 
by acity alderman. Threatened again with arrest by a coach-maker, in 
sickness of heart the unhappy woman escaped to Calais. Here the Eng- 
lish interpreter gave the refugee a small and wretchedly furnished house. 
What follows completes the romance of Lady Hamilton’s life. There is 
sublimity in the moral. 

An English lady in Calais was in the habit of ordering meat daily for 
a favourite dog. She was met on one occasion at the butcher’s shop by 
the English interpreter. ‘ Ah, madame, madame,” said M. de Rheims, 
“I know you to be good to the English. There is a lady here that would 
be glad of the worst bit of meat you provide for your dog.” iM. De 
Rheims received permission to supply the poor woman with whatever 
she needed, but he dared not reveal the sufferer’s name, for he had prom- 
ised secrecy, and she was too proud to receive visitors. Through the 
charitable kindness of the Eng!ish lady (let her name be recorded for 
the credit of her countrywomen ; she resided in Brighton, and her name 
was Hunter) wine and food were supplied to the pauper until she became 
too illeither to eat or drink. M. De Rheims intreated the poor wretch 
again and again to see the lady who had been so good to her. Finally, 
she said she would, if the lady were not a woman of ti‘le. Mrs. Hunter 
came—the poor patient thanked and blessed her—and so Lady Hamilton 
died; “ beautiful,” says her humane visitor, “‘ even in death.” 

Is the lesson told? Not yet. Mrs. Hunter desired to bury the remains 
according to English custom. She was laughed at for her importunities 
upon the subject, and Emma Hamilton was placed in a deal box without 
inscription, her pall being a black silk petticoat stitched on a white cur- 
tain. No English Protestant clergyman could be found in Calais, but an 
Trish half-pay officer was sent for, and he read the burial service, The 
ground in which the body lies interred is now a timber-yard ; it ceased 
to be a public cemetery in 1816, and Lady Hamilton had found her rest- 
ing place in the January of the preceding year. 

“ The Earl of Nelson,” (Mr. Pettigrew informs us) “ went over to demand La- 
day Hamilton’s property, but found only the duplicates of trinkets, &c., pledged, 
and which he wished to take away without payment, He declined repaying any 
expenses that had been incurred.” 


Fit ending to the poor nursery-maid’s history! 





EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. 
THE SECOND MARRIAGE. 


A busy day in the assize court at Chester, chequered, as usual, by alter- 
nate victory and defeat, had just terminated, and I was walking briskly 
forth, when an attorney of rather low case in his profession—being prin- 
cipally employed as an intermediary between needy felons and the 
counsel practising in the Crown Court—accosted me, and presented a 
brief; and at the same time tendering the fee of two guineas marked 
upon it. 

“fam engaged to-morrow, Mr. Barnes,” I exclaimed a little testily, 
‘fon the civil side; besides, you know | very seldom take briefs in the 
Crown Oourt, even if proffered in due time: and to-morrow will be the 
last day of the assize in Chester! There are plenty of unemployed 
counsel who will be glad of your brief.” 

“Tt is a brief in an action of ejectment,” replied the attorney—“ Wood. 
les versus Thorndyke; and is brought to recover possession of a freehold 
estate now held and farmed by the defendant.” 

“An action of ejectment to recover possession of a freehold estate! 
defended, too, I know, by a powerful bar; for I was offered a brief, but 
declined it. Mr. P—— leads; and you bring me this for the plaintiff, 
and at the last moment too ! You must be crazed.” 

“T told the plaintiff and her grandfather,” rejoined Mr. Barnes, “ that 
it was too late to bespeak counsel’s attention to the case; and that the 
fee, all they have, with much difficulty, been able to raise, is ridiculous- 
ly emall ; but they insisted on my applying to you——Oh, here they 
are: 

We had by this time reached the street, and the attorney pointed to 
wards two figures standing in sn attitude of anxious suspense near the- 

teway, It was dusk, but there was quite sufficient light to distinguish 

e pale and interesting features of a young female, dressed in faded and 
scanty mourning, and accompanied by a respectable-looking old man with 
white hair, and a countenance deeply furrowed by age and grief. 

“I told you, Miss Woodley,” sid the attorney, “that this gentleman 
would decline the brief, especially with such a fee” 

“It is not the fee, man!” I observed, for I was somewhat moved by 
the appealing dejection exhibited by the white-haired man and his timid 

daughter; “but what chance can I have of establishing this per- 
son’s right—if right she have—to the estate she claims, thus suddenly 
called upon to act without previous consultation; and utterly ignorant, 








except as far as this I perceive hastily-scrawled brief will instruct me, both 
of the nature of the plaintiffs claim and of the defence intended to be 
set up against it?” 

“If you would undertake it, sir,” said the young woman with a tremu- 
lous, hesitating voice and glistening eyes, ‘for his sake’’—and she glanc- 
ed at her aged companion—*“ who will else be helpless, homeless.” 

“The blessing of those who are ready to perish will be yours, sir,” 
said the grandfather with meek solemnity, “if you will lend your aid in 
this work of justice and mercy. We have no hope of withstanding the 
masterful violence and wrong of wicked and powerful men except by the 
aid of the law, which we have been taught will ever prove a stron 
tower of defence to those who walk in the paths of peace and right.” 

The earnestness of the old man’s language and manner, and the plead- 
ing gentleness of the young woman, forcibly impressed me; and, albeit 
it was a somewhat unprofessional mode of business, | determined to hear 
their story from their own lips, rather than take it from the scrawled 
brief, or taroagh the verbal mediam of their attorney. 

“You have been truly taught,” I answered: “and if really entitled to 
the property you claim, I know of no masterful men that in this land of 
England cav hinder you from obtaining possession ot it. Come to my 
hotel in about an hour and a-half from hence: I shall then have leisure to 
hear what you have to say. This fee,” | added, taking the two guineas 
from tie hand of the attorney, who still held the money ready for my ac- 
ceptance, ‘‘ you must permit me to return. It is too much for you to pay 
for losing your cause; and if [ gain it—but mind [ do not promise to take 
it into court unless | am thoroughly satisfied you have right and equity 
on your side—I shall expect a much heavier one. Mr. Barnes, I will see 
you, if you please, early in the morning.”’ I then bowed, and hasten- 
ed on. 

Dinner was not ready when [ arrived at the hotel; and during the short 
time I had to wait, [ more than half repented of having had anything to 
do with this unfortunate suit. However, the pleadings of charity, the 
suggestions of human kindness, reasserted their influence; and by the 
lime my new clieuts arrived, which they did very punctually at the hour 
I had indicated, I had quite regained the equanimity I had momentarily 
lost, and, thanks to mine host’s excellent viauds and generous wine, was, 
for a lawyer, ina very amiable and benevolent humour indeed. 

Our conference was long, auxious, and unsatisfactory. I was obliged 
to send for Barnes before it coucluded, in order to thoroughly ascertain 
the precise nature of the case intended to be set up for the defendant, and 
the evidence likely to be adduced in support of it. No ray of consola- 
tion or of hope came from that quarter. Still, the narrative I had just 
listened, bearing as it did the impress of truth and sincerity in every sen- 
tence, strongly disposed me to believe that foul play had been practised 
by the other side; and I determined, at all hazards, to go into court, 
though with bat faint hope indeed of a present successful issue. 

‘‘ [t appears more than probable,” [ remarked on dismissing my clients, 
“that this will is a fabrication; but before such a question had been put 
in issue before a jury, some producible evidence of its being so should 
have been sought forand obtained. As itis, [can only watch the de- 
fendant’s proot of the genuineness of the instruments upon which he has 
obtained probate: one or more ot the attesting witnesses may, if fraud 
has been practised, break down under a searching cross-examination, or 
incidentally perhaps disclose matters for further investigation.” 

“One ot the attesting witnesses is, as | have already told you, dead,” 
observed Barnes; “ and another, Elizabeth Wareing, has, I hear, to-day 
left the country. An affidavit to that effect will no doubt be made to-mor- 
row, in order to enable them to give secondary evidence of her attesta- 
tion, though, swear as they may, [ have not the slightest doubt J could 
find her if time were allowed, and her presence would at all avail us.” 

“Indeed! Thisis very important. Would you, Mr. Barnes, have any 
objection,” I added, after a few moments’ reflection, ‘to make oath, 
should the turn of attairs to-morrow reuder you doing so desirable, of 
your belief that you could, reasonable ti ae being allowed, procure the at- 
tendance of this woman—this Elizabeth Wareing ?” 

‘“‘ Not the slightest: though how that would help us to invalidate the 
will Thorndyke claims under I do not understand.” 

“ Perhaps not. At all events, do not fail to be early in court. 
cause ia the first in to-morrow’s list remember." 

The story confided to me was very sad, and, unfortunately in many of 
its features, a very common one. Ellen the only child of the old gentle- 
mau, Thomas Ward, had early in life married Mr. James Woodley, 
a wealthy yeoman, prosperously settled upon his paternal acres, which he 
cultivated with great diligence and success. The issue of this marriage— 
a very happy o.e, I was informed—was Mary Woodley, the plaintiff, in 
the present action. Mr. Woodley, who had now been dead something 
more than two years, bequeathed the whole of his property, real and per- 
sonal, to his wile, in full confidence, as he expressed himself but a few 
hours before he expired, that she would amply provide for his and her 
child. ‘The value of the property inherited by Mrs. Woodley under this 
will amounted, according to a valuation made a few weeks after the tes- 
tator’s decease, to between eight and nine thousand pounds. 

Respected as a widow, comfortable in circumstances, and with her 
daughter to engage her affections, Mrs Woodley might have passed the 

remainder of her existence in happiness. But how frequently do women 

peril and lose all by a second marriage! Such was the case with Mrs 
Woodley; to the astonishment of everybody, she threw herself away on 
a man almost unknown in the district—a person of no fortune, of mean 
habits, aud altogether unworthy of accepting as ahusband. Silas Thorn- 

dyke, te whom she thus committed her happiness, had for a short time 
acted as bailiff onthe farm; and no sooner did he feel himself master, than 
his subserviency was changed to selfish indifference, and that graduaily 

assumed a coarser character. He discovered that the property, by the 
will of Mr. Woodley, was so secured against every chance or casualty to 
the use and enjoyment of his wife, that it not only did not pass by mar- 
riage to the new bridegroom, but she was unable to alienate or divest her- 
self of any portion of it during life. She could, however, dispose of it 
by will; but in the event of her dying intestate, the whole descended to 
her daughter, Mary Woodley. 

Incredibly savage was Thorndyke when he made that discovery; and 
bitter and incessant were the indignities to which he subjected his unfor- 
tunate wife, for the avowed purpose of forcing her to make a will entirely 
in his favour, and of course disinberiting her daughter. These persecu- 
tions failed of their object. An unexpected, quiet, passive, bat uncon- 
querable resistance, was opposed by the, in all other things, cowed and 
submissive woman, to this demand of her domineering husband. Her 
failing health—for gently nurtured and tenderly cherished as she had ever 
been, the callous brutality of her husbaud soon told upon the unhappy 
creature—warned her that Mary would soon be an orphan, and that upon 
her firmness it depended whether the child of him to whose memory she 
had been, so fatally for herself, unfaithful, should be cast homeless and 
penniless upon the world, or inherit the wealth to which, by every prin- 
ciple of right and equity, she was entitled. Come what may, this trust 
at least should not, she mentally resolved, be betrayei or paltered with. 
Every imaginable expedient to vanquish her resolution was resorted to. 
Thorndyke picked a quarrel with Ward her father, who had lived at Dale 
Farm since the morrow of her marriage with Woodley, and the old gen- 
tleman was compelled to leave, aud take up his abode with a distant and 
somewhat needy relative. Next Edward Wilford, the only son of a neigh- 
bouring and prosperous farmer, who had been betrothed to Mary Wood- 
ley several months before her father’s death, was brutally insulted, and 
forbidden the house. All, however, failed to shake the mother’s resolu- 
tion; and at length, finding all his efforts fruitiess, Thorudyke appeared 
to yield the point, and upon this subject at least ceased to harass his un- 
fortunate victim. 

Frequent private conferences were now held between Thorndyke, his 
two daughters, and Elizabeth Wareing—a woman approaching middle- 
age, whom, under the specious pretence that Mr. Thorndyke’s increas- 
ing ailments rendered the services of an experienced matron indispensa- 
ble, he had installed at the farm. [t was quite evident to both the mo- 
ther and daughter that a much greater degree of intimacy subsisted be- 
tween the master and housekeeper, than their relative positions warrant- 
ed; and from some expressions heedlesly dropped by the woman, they 
suspected them to have been once on terms of confidential intimacy. 
Thorndyke, I should have mentioned, was not a native of these parts ; he 
had answered Mr. Woodley’s advertisement for a bailiff, and his testimo- 
nials appearing satisfactory, he had been somewhat precipitately engaged. 
A young man, calling himself Edward Wareing, the son of Elizabeth 
Wareing, and said to be engaged in an attorney’s office in Liverpool, was 
also a not unfrequent visitur at Dale Farm; and once he had the insolent 
a to address a note to Mary Woodley, formally tendering his 

and and fortune! This, however, did not suit Mr. Thorndyke’s views, 
and Mr. Edward Wareing was very effectually rebuked and silenced by 
his proposed father-in-law: 

Mrs. Thorndyke’s health rapidly declined. The woman Wareing. 
touched possibly by sympathy or remorse, exhibited considerable ten- 
derness and compassion towards the invalid; made her nourishing drinks, 
and admiuistered the medicine prescribed by the village practitioner— 
who, after much delay and pooh, poohing by Thorndyke, had been called 
iu—with her own hands, About three weeks previous to Mrs. Thorn- 
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dyke's death, a surt of reconciliation was patched up through her instr. 
mentality between the husband and wife; and an unwonted expression 
of kindness and compassion, real or simulated, sat upon Thorndyke’s fea- 
tures every time be approached the dying woman. 

The sands of life ebbed swiftly with Mrs. Thorndyke. Enfolded in 
the gentle but deadly embrace with which consumption seizes its victims, 
she wasted rapidly away; and, most perplexing symptom of all, violent 
retchings and nausea, especially after taking her medicine—which, ac. 
cordiag to Davis, the village surgeon, was invariably of a sedative char- 
acter—aggravated and conlirmed the fatal disease which was hurrying 
her to the tomb. 

Not once during this last illness could Mary Woodley, by chance or 
stratagem, obtain a moment’s private iuterview with her mother until a 
few minutes before her decease. Until then, under one pretence or an. 
other, either Elizabeth Wareing, one of Thorndyke’s daughters, or Thorn. 
dyke himself, was always present in the sick chamber. It was evening : 
darkness had for some time fallen: no light had yet been taken into the 
dying woman’s apartment ; and the pale starlight which faintly illumined 
the room served, as Mary Woodley softly approached on tiptoe to the 
bedside of her, as she supposed, sleeping parent, but to deepen by defin. 
ing the shadows thrown by the full, heavy hangings, and the old massive 
furniture. Gently, and with a beating heart, Mary Woodley drew back 
the bed-curtain nearest the window. The feeble, uncertain light flickered 
upon the countenance, distinct in its mortal paleness, of her parent; the 
eyes recognized her, and a glance of infinite tenderness gleamed for an 
instant in the rapidly-darkening orbs; the right arm essayed to lift itself, 
as for one fast, last embrace. Vainly! Love, love only, was strong, 
sironger than death, in the expiring mother’s heart, and the arm fell fee- 
bly back on the bedclothes. Mary Woodley beut down in eager grief, 
for she felt instinctively that the bitter hour at last was come; their lips 
met, and the last accents of the mother marmured, ‘‘ Beloved Mary, I— 
I have been true to you—no will—no”’ A alight tremor shook her 
frame: the spirit that looked in Jove from the wiudows of the eyes de. 
parted on its heavenward journey,and the unconscious shell ouly of what 
had once been her mother remained in the sobbing daughter's arms. 

I will not deny that this narrative, which I feel 1 have but coldly and 
feebly rendered from its earnest, tearful tenderness, as related by Mary 
Woodley, affected me considerably—case-hardened as, to use an cld bar- 
pun, we barristers are suppused to be; nor will the reader be surprised 
to hvar that suspicions, graver even than those which pointed to forgery, 
were evoked by the.sad history. Much musing upon the strange circum- 
stances thus disclosed, and profoundly cogitative on the best mode of ac- 
tion to be pursued, the “small hours,” the first of them at least, surprised 
mein my arm-chair. I started up, and hastened to bed, well knowing 
from experience that a sleepless vigilis a wretched preparative for a mor- 
row of active exertion, whether of mind or body. 

I was betimes in court the next morning, and Mr. Barnes, proud asa 
peacock, of figuring as an attorney in an important civil suit, was soon at 
my side. The case had excited more interest than [ had supposed, and 
the court was very early filled. Mary Woodley and her grandfather 
soon arrived ; and a murmur of commiseration ran through the auditory 
as they took their seats by the side of Barnes. There was a strong bar 
arrayed against us; and Mr. Silas Thorndyke, I noticed, was extremely 
busy and important with whisperings and suggestions to his solicitor and 
counsel—received, of course, as such meaningless familiarities usually are, 
with barely civil indifference. 

Twelve common jurors were called and sworn weil and truly to try 
the issue, and I arose amidst breathless silence to address them. | at 
once frankly stated the circumstances under which the brief had come in- 
to my hands, and observed, that if, for lack of advised preparation, the 
plaintitt’s case failed on that day, auother trial, under favour of the court 
above, would, I doubted not, at no distant period of time, reverse the 
possibly at present unfavourable decision. “ My learned friends on the 
other side,” I coutinued, “smile at this qualified admission of mine; 
let them do so. If they apparently establish to-day the validity of a will 
which strips an only child of the inheritance bequeathed by her father 
they will, | tell them emphatically, have obtaiued but a temporary triampa 
for a person who—if I, if you, gentlemen of the jury, are to believe the 
case intended to be set up as a bar to the plaintitl’s claim—has succeeded 
by the grossest brutality, the most atrocious devices, in bending the mind 
of the deceased Mrs. Thorndyke to his selfish purposes. My learned 
friend need not interrupt me; I shail pursue these observations for the 
present no further—merely adding that I, that his lordship, that you, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, will require of him the strictest proof—prool clear 
as light—that the instrument upon which he relies to defeat the equita- 
ble, the righteous claim of the young and amiable person by my side, 18 
genuine, and not, as I verily believe ’’—I looked, as I spoke, full in tue 
face of Thorndyke—*“ rorcep ” sD ; 

“My lord,” exclaimed the opposing counsel, “ this is really insuffera 
ble!" 





His lordship, however, did not interpose; and I went on to relate, in 
the most telling manner of which 1 was capable, the history of the de- 
ceased Mrs. Thorndyke’s first and second marriages; the harmony and 


happiness of the first—the wretchedness and cruelty which characterised 
the second. [I narrated also the dying words of Mrs. Thoradyke to her 
daughter, though repeatedly interrupted by the defendant's counsel, who 
manifested great indignation that a statement unsusceptible of legal 
proof should be addressed to the court and jury. My address concluded, 
I put in James Woodley’s will; and as the opposing counsel did not dis- 
pute its validity, nor require proof of Mary Woodley’s identity, 1 int 
mated that the plaintiff's case was closed. 

The speech for the defendant was calm and guarded. It threw, or 
rather attempted to throw, discredit on the deathbed “ fictiov,” got up, 
Mr. P said, simply with a view to etfect; and he concluded by aver- 
ring that he should be able to establish the genuineness of the will of 
Ellen Thorndyke, now produced, by irresistible evidence, That done, 
however much the jury might wish the property had been otherwise dis: 
posed of, they would of course return a verdict in accordance with their 
oaths and the law of the land. aes 

The first witness was Thomas Headley, a smith, residing near Dale 
Farm. He swore positively that the late Mrs. Thorndyke, whom he 
knew well, had cheerfully signed the will now produced, after it had 
been deliberately read over to her by her husband about a fortnight be- 
fore her death. Silas Thorndyke, John Cummins, Elizabeth Wareing, 
and witness, were the only persons present. Mrs. Thorndy ke expressed 
confidence that her husband would provide for Mary Woodley. 

“And so I will,” said sleek Silas, rising up, and looking round upoo 
the auditory. “ If she will return, I will be a father to her.”’ 

No look, no sound of sympathy or approval, greeted this generous de- 
claration, and he sat down again not a little disconcerted, ; 

I asked this burly, half-drunken witness but one question—‘* When ? 
your marriage with Rebecca Thorndyke, the detendant’s eldest daughter, 
to be celebrated 2” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Lawyer; perhaps never.” 

“That will do; you can go down.” ‘ ‘ 

Mr. P now rose to state that his client was unable to produce Bli- 
zabeth Wareing, another of the attesting witnesses to the will, in ged . 
No suspicion that any opposition to the solemn testament made by -¥ 
deceased Mrs. Thorndyke would be attempted had been entertalnue f 
and the woman, unaware that her testimony would be required, had i. : 
that part of the country. Every effurt had been made by the defenc ~ 
to discover her abode without effect. It was believed she had gone © 
America, where she had relatives. The defendant had filed aa afliday : 
setting forth these facts, and it was now praved that secondary eviden 
to establish the genuineness of Elizabeth Wareing’s attesting signal 
sould be admitted. . 

I of course vehemently opposed this demand, and broadly hinted that 
the witness was purposely kept out of the way. ae ore 

“« Will my learned friend,” said Mr. P with one of his ag woe Pe» 
“inform us what motive the defendant could possibly have to keep bac 
a witness so necessary to him?” ‘on, be 

‘‘ Elizabeth Wareing,” I curtly replied, ‘may not, upon reflectio Ba. 
deemed a safe witness to subject to the ordeal of a ae. 
Bat to settle the matter, my lord,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ 1 have here an ne oA 
vit of the plaintifi’s attorney, in whici he states that he has no a ke 
being able to find this important witness if time be allowed him fo oo 
purpose; the defendant of course undertaking to call her when Pp 
duced.” ’ 

A tremendous clamour of counsel hereupon ensued, and fierce and _ 
gry grew the war of words. The hubbub was at last torminated A = 
jadge recommending that, under the circumstances, ‘ a juror § = ‘i 
withdrawn.” This suggestion, after some demur, was agreed a och 
the jurors was whispered to come out of the box; then the cler > pow 
court exclaimed, ‘“ My lord, there are only eleven men on the jury Son 
by the aid of this venerable, if clumsy expedient, the cause of Wo 
versns Thorndyke was de facto adjourned to a future day. by Mr. 

I had not long returned to the hotel, when I was waited pay “mn 
Wilford, senior, the father of the young man who had been for “il ah 
visit Dale Farm by Thorndyke. "His son, he informed me ary Woodley 
chagrin and anxiety—confined to his bed indeed; and Mary 
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had refused, it seemed, to accept pecuniary aid from either the — ia} 
the son. Would I endeavuur to terminate the estrangement w wr ‘fond 
for some time unhappily existed, and persuade her to accept oe ch tb 

ior’s, freely-offered purse and services? I instantly sosgter e 
pn era * ich th ellent man tendered. A part of 
mission and the large sam whic @ exc y yee 
the money I gave Barnes to stimulate his exertions, and the res | P ~ 
in the hand of Mary Woodley’s grandpaps, witha friendly tien 
him not to allow his qeacens to make a fool of herself; an exho 
i duced its etfect in due season. 

“—r passed away, autumn had come and gone, and the winter as- 

i Regular proceedings had been taken, 
sizes werd once more upon us. Regular p gs a 
aud the action in ejectment of Woodley versus Thorndyke was onc _ 
on the cause list of the Chester circuit court, marked this time as a 47 a 
jury case. Indefatigableas Mr. Barnes had been in his search vt IZa- 
beth Wareing, not the slightest trace of her could he discover ; an Ad =. 
into court, therefore, with but slight expectation of invalidating | , os A 
fully believed, fictitious will. We had, however, obtained a goo , M 
information relative to the former history not only of the absen ee 
Wareing. but of Thoradyke himself; and it was quite within the Bee 
of probabilities that something migut come out, enabling = us a 
knowledge to good purpose. The plaintiff and old Mr. War L tee - 
ted in court beside Mr. Barnes, as on the former abortive trial ; * ytd 
Woodley had, fortunately for herself, lost much of the interest hed re s - 
taches to female comeliness and grace when associated in the mind of the 
spectator with undeserved calamity and sorrow. The black dress which 
she still wore—the orthodox twelve months of mourning for a parent had 
not yet quite elapsed—was now fresh, and of fine quality, and the pale 
lilies of her face were iuterspered with delicate roses ; whilst by her 
side sat Mc. John Wilford, as happy-lookiug as if no —_ things a _ 
jurers, forgers, or adverse verdicts existed to disturb the peace of the 

lad ld. Altogether, we were decidedly less interesting than on the 
| me Honig + . i it to add, was greatl 
former occasion. Edward Wareing, [ mast not omit to > ores Sree ys 
to our surprise, preseat. He sat, in great apparent amity, by the side o 

dyke. : 

"Ton late in the afternoon, and twilight was gradually stealing over 
the dingy court, when the case was called. The special jury answered to 
their names, were duly sworn, and then nearly the same preliminary 
speeches aud admissions were made and put in as on the previous occa- 
sion. Thomas Headley, the first witness called in support of the preten- 
ded will, underwent a rigorous cross-examination ; but I was unable to 
extract anything of importance from him. — 

“And now,” said the defendant’s leading counsel, “let me ask my 
learned friend if he hus succeeded in obtaining the attendance of Eliza- 
beth Wareing ?” 

I was of wn obliged toconfess that we had been unable to find her; 
and the judge remarked that in that case he could receive secondary eyl- 
dence iu proof of her attestation of the will. 

Awhispe:e but manifestly eager conference here took lace between the 
defendant aud his counsel, occasionally joined in by dward Wareing. 
There appeared to be indecision or hesitation in their deliberations ; but 
at last Mr. P rose, and with some ostentation of manner addressed 
the court. . . : 

“In the discharge ofmy duty tothe defendant in this action, my lord, 
upon whose fair fame most undeserved obloquy has been cast by the 
speeches of the plaictiff’s counsel—speeches unsupported by a shadow ot 
evidence-—I have to state that, anxious above all things to stand perfectly 

justified before his neighbours and suciety, he bas, at great trouble and ex- 
pense, obtained the presence here to-day of the witness Elizabeth Ware- 
ing. She had gone to reside in France with a respectable English family 
in the situation of housekeeper. We shall now place her in the witness. 
box, and having done so, I trust we shall hear no more of the slanderous 
imputaticns so freely lavished upon my client. Call Elizabeth Wareing 
into court.” ; : 

A movement of surprise and curiosity agitated the entire auditory at 
this announcement. Mr. Silas Thorndyke’s naturally cadaverous coun- 
tenance assumed anasby hue, spite of his efforts to appear easy and jubi- 
lant ; and for the first time since the commencement of the proceedings 
I entertained the hope of a successful issue. 

Mrs Wareing appeared in answer to the call, and was duly sworn “ to 
tellthe truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the trath.” She wasa 
good-looking woman, of perhaps forty years of age, and bore a striking 
resemblauce to her son. She rapidly, smovthly, aud unhesitatingly con 
firmed the evidence of Headley toa tittle. She trembled, I observed, 
excessively ; aud on the examining counsel intimating that he had no 
more questions to ask, turned hastily to leave the box. 

“ Stay—stay, my good woman,” [ exclaimed ; “ you and I must have 
some talk together before we part.” 

She started, and looked at me with frightened earnestness ; and then 
her nervous glances stole towards Mr. Silas Thorndyke. There was no 
comfort there : in his countenance she only saw the reflex of the agitation 
and anxiety which marked herown. Sleek Silas, 1 could see, already 
rzpented of the rash move he had made, and would have given a good deal 
t» get his witness safely and quietly out of court. 

It was now nearly dark, and observing that it was necessary the court 
and jury should see as well as hear the witness whilst under examination, 
I requested that lights should be brought in. This was done. Two can- 
dies were placed in front of the witness-box, one on each side of Mrs 
Wareing ; afew others were disposed about the bench and jury desks. 
The effect of this partial lighting of the gloomy old court was, that the 
witness stood out in strong and bright relief from the surrounding sha- 
dows, rendering the minutest change or play of her features distinctly 
visible. Mr. S:las Thorndyke was, trom his position, thrown entirely into 
the shade, and any telegraphing between himand the witness was thus 
rendered impossible. This preparation, as if tor some extraordinary and 
solemn purpose, together with the profound silence which reigned in the 
court, told fearfully, as 1 expected, upon the nerves of Mrs Elizabeth 
Wareing. She already seemed as if about to swoon withagitation and 
ill-defined alarm. 

“ Pray, madam,” said I, “is your name Wareing or Tucker?” 

She did not answer, andI repeated the question. ‘ Tucker,” she at 
last replied in a tremulous whisper. i 

“ Tthoughtso. Aud pray, Mrs Tucker, were you ever, in trouble” in 
London for robbing your lodgings ?” 

I thought she attempted to answer, but no sound passed her lips. Oue 
of the ushers of the court handed her a glass of water at my suggestion, 
and she seemed to recover somewhat. I pressed my question ; at last 
she replied in the same low, agitated voice, * Yes, I have been.”’ 

“Tknow you have. Mr. Silas Thorndyke, I believe, was your bail on 
that occasion, and the matter was, I understand, conpromised—arraaged 
—at ail events the prosecution was not pressed. Is not that so ?” 

“ Yes—no—yves.” 

“Very well: either answer will do. You lived also, I believe, with 
Mr. Thorady ke, as his housekeeper of course, when he was in business and 
a concocter and vender of infallible drugs and pills ?” 

‘“* Yes.” 

“* He was held to be skilful in the preparation of drugs, was he not— 
we!l-versed iu their properties ?”’ 

“ Yes—I believe so—I do not know. 
tions ?’ 

“You will know presently. And now, woman, answer the question I 
an about to put to you, as you will be compelled to answer it to God a: 
the last great day—What was the nature of the diug which you or he 
mixed with the medicine prescribed tor the late Mrs. Thorndyke ?” 

A spasmodic shriek, checked by a desperate effort, partially escaped 
her, and she stood fixedly gazing with starting eyes in my face. 

The profoundest s‘!ence reigned in the court as I iterated the question. 

“You must answer, woman,’ said the judge sternly,“ unless you know 
your answer will criminate yourself.” 

The witness luoked wildly round the court, as if in search of counsel 
or sympathy ; but encountering none but frowning and eager faces— 
Thorndy ke she could not discern in the darkness—sne became giddy and 
pauic-stricken, and seemed to lose all presence of mind. 

“‘ He—he—he,” she at last gasped—“ he mixed it. Ido not know 
But how,” che added, pushing back her hair, and pressing her hands 
against her hot temples, “can this be? What can it mean ?” 

A movement amongst the bystanders just at this moment attracted the 
notice of the judge, and he immediately exclaimed, ** The defendant 
must not leave the court!” An officer placed himself beside the wretched 
murderer as well as torger, and 1 resumed the cross-examination of the 
Witness, 

“ Now, Mrs. Tucker, please to look at this letter.’ (It was that which 
had been addressed to Mary Woodley by her sou.) ‘ That, I believe, is 
your sun’s handwriting ?” 

“Yes.” 

“* The body of this will has been written by the same hand. Now, 
woman, answer. Wasit your son—this young man who, you perceive, 
if guilty, cannot escape from justice—was it he who furged the names ol 
the deceased Mrs. Tuorndyke, and of John Cammins attached to it ?” 

“‘ Not he—not he!” sprieked the wretched woman. “ [It was Thorn- 
dyke—Thornd yke himself.” And then with a sudden reyulsion of feeling, 





Why am I asked such ques- 





asthe consequences of what she had uttered flashed upon her, she ex- 
claimed, “Oh, Silas, what have I said ?—what haveI done ?” 

“ poy me, that’s all, you accursed devil !” replied Thorndyke with 
gloomy ferocity. “ But I deserve it for trusting in such an idiot—dolt 
and fool that I was for doing eo.”’ 

The woman sank down in strong convulsions, and was, by direction of 
the judge, carried out of the hall. 

The anxious silence which pervaded the court during this scene, in 
which the reader will have observed I played a bold, tentative, and hap- 
pily-successful game, was broken as the witness was borne off by a loud 
murmur of indignation, followed by congratulatory exclamations on the 
fortunate termination of the suit. The defendant's counsel threw up 
their briefs, and a verdict was at once returned for the plaintiff. 

All the inculpated parties were speedily in custody ; and the body of 
Mrs. Thorndyke having been disinterred, it was discovered that she had 
been destroyed by bichluride of mercury, of which a considerable quan- 
tity was detected in the body. I was not present at the trial of Thorn- 
dyke and his accomplices—he for murder, and Headley for perjury—but 
I saw by the public prints that be was found guilty, and executed : Head- 
ley was transported : the woman was, if I remember rightly, admitted 
evidence fer the crown. 

Mary Woodley was of course put into immediate possession of her pa- 
ternal inheritarte ; and is now—at least she was about four months ago, 
when I dined with her and her husband at Dale Farm—a comely, pros- 
perous matron; and as happy as a woman with a pumerous progeny and 
an easy-tempered partner can in this, according to romance writers, vale 
of grief and tears be expected to be. The service I was fortunately enabled 
to render her forms one of the most pleasing recollections of my lite. 





NATURE’S ICE-CAVES. 


Some curious and but little-known facts upon natural ice-houses having 
turned up in the course of our reading, we are tempted at this time, 
when the production of cold is becoming almost as necessary as that of 
heat for domestic comfort, to set them in some sort of order. When it 
is borne in mind that the natural refrigeratories of which we are 
about to speak abound in the production of clear, massive, and valuable 
ice, and yet that they often exist in places where the mean or average 
temperature is far above the freeziug-point, we are justified in claiming a 
peculiar interest for our article. Many of these natural storehouses of 
cold are highly estimated in the districts where they occur, and furnish 
in various instances enormous supplies of ice at a period when every 
other source is either unavailable or exhausted. 

Several natural ice-houses exist in the chain of the Jura Mountains. 
Some of these have been long known to a few scientific travellers, and 
have formed the “lions” of the unimportant districts in which they are 
situated. Perhaps one of the best-known is called La Beaume, and has 
been described in most interesting terms by several men of science who 
have visited it. M. Prévost, who made a scientific tour in the region, 
has related the following particulars concerning it:—Situated in the 
above-named locality, is a grotto or cavern hollowed out in a raturally 
low hill, the average temperature of its position being cousiderably above 
32 degrees Fahrenheit, the freezing-point. From the peculiarity of its 
aperture and general form, no snow can enter, and therefore the internal 
cold of this place cannot be due to any external cause. The cavern is 
upwards of 300 feet in length, and at its widest is about 100 feet, and is 
naturally divided into three compartments. The traveller visited it in 
the middle of August, on a broiling, scorching day, and on entering it ex- 
perienced the most severe and penetrating cold. “The first object,” he 
says, * that struck my eyes was a mass of ice fed by the water which 
distilled constantly, drop by drop, from a sort of spring in the roof.” 
The whole cavern was covered with a solid glittering pavement, clear as 
crystal, of ice afoot thick. In it were numerous holes containing water 
of intense coldness, by sounding which, the thickness of the pavement 
was easily ascertained. This, it will be observed, is the scene in sum- 
mer. The winter comes, and all is changed: the crystalline pavement 
melts, and runs away into water; the solid masses of ice are no longer 
visible; and the cavern is actually warmer than the external air; and 
daring all this period a thick mist issues constantiy from its mouth, and 
fills its interior. Surely here isa paradox, which. at a less enlightened 
and more illiberal period, would have been scouted as one of the impro- 
bable series called travellers’ tales. The fact, however, cau be well au- 
thenticated, and will receive abundant corroboration in the many similar 
examples we shall adduce. 

Professor Pictet, of Geneva, who paid much attention to this natura! 
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great depth out of which an impetuous, —— cold wind issues. Nue 
merous natural refrigerators are commemo by the same philosopher ; 
among the most curious were some which he found at the foot of a steep 
mountain near Mount Pilatus, on the banks of the Lake of Lucerne. 
These places were simply small wooden huts, on three sides formed of 
timber, but the back wall was built against the talus, or heap of frag- 
ments, and rubbish at the foot of the rocks, and was formed in a loose 
manner of dry stones. When these huts were visited by the traveller, it 
being the 31st of July, the thermometer marked 73 degrees in the shade ; 
in the huts it was as low as 39 degrees, or seven degrees above the freez- 
ing-point; and all that separated these remote degrees of temperature 
was a few planks of wood! The proprietors of these places mentioned 
several curious facts in illustration of their utility. Milk, they said, could 
easily be kept sweet and fresh in the heats of summer for three weeks, 
meat for a month, and cherries from one season to another! In winter, 
curious enough it is to notice that outside water will be frozen for some 
time before it is so within. Saussure adds, that the “ proprietors of the 
caves unanimously affirmed, that the hotter the summer was, the greater 
was the strength of the cold current which issued from them ;’’ in the 
winter a sensible current of air sets into them. Ia the south of France is 
another famous ntaural ice-caye—that of Fondereule. M. Hericart de 
Thury has given an interesting account of a visit to it. This cave is situ- 
ated in a wildand romantic region, where some long bygone convulsion of 
the earth has rent asander the solid rocks, and produced a scene of con- 
fusion of the wildest description. The occurrence of the cave in this dis- 
trict, and its extraordinary phenomena of temperature, &c. are without 
doubt attributable to this geological disturbance, as will be best percei- 
ved in the sequel. It was long thought to be a subterranean glacier, and 
has been described as such; but this is an erroneous view of the case. 
It is a magaificent cavern, nearly 200 feet in depth, and of very irregular 
width; and the thickness of it vaulted roof isabout 66 feet. Its interior 
is decorated with the most beautiful calcareous stalactites, and the floor 
is variegated with curious alabaster cones, which shoot out from the sheet 
of clear, traasparent ice forming the pavement. Ia many places elegant 
stalactites of ice drop down from the roof like pendants of clear glass, 
and, as it were, melt into the glassy floor beneath, so that the vault is up- 
held by pillars of this beautiful material. The alabastrine stalactites are 
found principally at the sides of the cavern, while the icy ones are in the 
middle, and here and there produce all the resembiance of rich folds of 
drapery clear as water. One of the travellers cut a hole in a pillar of ice, 
and placed a candle inside; the most magical effects were thus produced ; 
and the fantastic aisles of the subterranean temple of cold were illumi- 
nated with the richest yellow, blue, green, and red tints, the reflected 
rays playing with illusory effect upon the floor of ice, the pillars of the 
same substance, and of alabaster, and the great stalagnites which lined 
the walls. A larger illumination was afterwards got up by arranging 
torches in the clearest and best crystallised parts of the cavern; and the 
result, say the visitors, ‘‘ was worthy of all that the ‘ Thousand and One 
Nights’ could present to the richest and most brilliant imagination.” 
This beautiful cave is sometimes made use of economically when there is 
a scarcity of ice; and its crystalline pavement is dug up, and carried to 
several towas in the vicinity. d 
We have met with an account by Professor Silliman of America, which 
we have no hesitation in classifying under our present head. The ice- 
cave of which he speaks isin the State ot Conuaecticut, between Hart- 
ford and New Haven. Itis only 200 feet above the level of the sea, and 
is situated in a defile filled with fragments of rocks of various sizes, 
through which a emall brook runs. It was visited in the middle of July, 
the thermometer at 85 degrees in the shade; and on approaching it, an 
evident chilliness was feltin the air. Parties of pleasure often resort 
hither in the sultry summer days to driak of the cold flowing waters, 
and to amuse themselves with the rich store of ice here treasured up. In 
some places the ice is quite near the surface, aud is only covered with 
leaves. A boy, armed with a hatchet, descended iu a cavity, and after a 
little bard work, hewed out a solid lump of ice several pounds in weight. 
An ideaof the solidity of this piece may be formed, by adding tuat on the 
third day some of it was yet unmelted. A similar repository of cold 
exists about seven miles from New Haven, at the bottom of a steep 
ridge of trap rock. In the hottest summers ice is conveyed from this 
place to New Haven, mucua soiled, indeed, with leaves and dirt, but use- 
ful fur cooling beverages. A more celebrated one, also in America, has 
often been noticed by tourists of that country ; some accounts, in fact, 
have been greatly exaggerated about it. Itis situated in Hampshire 
county, Virginia, and is widely celebrated under the title of the lce-Moun- 
tain. The place where the store of cold existsis a sort of natural giacier, 
which lies against a steep mural ridge of lofty rock, and is composed of a 











phenomenon, and has published a scientific communication upon the sub- 








ject, in a tour in the same regions, visited another natural ice-cave of al- 
most equal celebrity called St. George’s. This cave is let out to a pea- 
saut by the commune to which it belongs for a small annual rental, for 
the sake of the beautiful ice which it produces. In ordinary years, the 
cave supplies ouly the families in the immediate vicinity; but when a 
mild winter is succeeded by a broiling summer, even Geneva itself, al- 
though several leagues distant, receives its store from this source At 
such seasons, every second day a heavily-laden wagon proceeds from the 
ice-cave to the hospital at Geneva, which purchases the whole quantity, 
and retails it ata profit to the confectioners of the town—a trade by which 
its revenues are considerably augmented. This cavera is entered by 
two well-like pits, dowa which the visitor must descend by a ladder. The 
bottom is a solid bed of ice, and its form is that of a lofty hemispherical 
vault about 27 feet in height, which is covered by a stratum of calcareous 
rock only 18 inches thick. The length is 75 feet, its width 40 feet. A 
regular set of ice-masons are engaged in excavating the sparkling solid 

It is cut with appropriate touls into long wedges, and then divided by 
transverse cuts about afoot distant from each other, by which means 
blocks of ice a cubic foot in dimensions are detached. After a certain 
quantity has been quarried out, it is carried in hods to a magazine near 
the place, where the wagons are loaded. Some idea may be formed of 
the severity of the cold inside, when it is mentioned, that although the 
thermometer in the shade was at 63 degrees Fahrenheit outside, it was 
at 34 degrees Fahrenheit, or only two degrees from the freezing mark in- 
side! That even amore severe cold than this exists during the most 
broiling summer day, is evident from a fact mentioned by the workmen, 
that if two blocks are left in contact fora little while, they become so 
firmly frozen together, as to require to be re-cut to separate them. Now 
it isan extraordinary fact, that the temperature of a spring which bub 

bled from the rock at a little distance did not indicate in the remotest 
manner the existence of such a degree of cold in its source, as it was as 
high as 51 degrees. Hence it was evident that the cause of the frigerific 
ellects was purely local, and confined to the cave and its immediate vi- 
cinity. 

Iu this cave, as in the last, the ice disappears in winter; and, singular 
to say, the hotter the summer in both cases, the move abundant the pro- 
ductiveness of the caves in this substance! Had the cave been the work 
of some ingenious artist, one would scarcely have felt surprise at the ex- 
actness of its adaptation for the predaction of ice; and it must be con 
sidered, with the rest of the cases to be quoted, as a rare illustration of 
au apparently fortuitous arrangement of inanimate nature, fulfilling in ths 
most complete mauner all the functions of a special contrivance. But, as 
will be noticed in the sequel, the law which goveras its temperature suf 
ficiently indicates that an all-wise Mind ordained it, and no doubt with a 
special object in view. At no great distance from the ice-cave of St. 
George's another was found, the entrance to which was announced by a 
low vault 40 feet or so in width, and by a current of air which fell upon 
the over-heated traveller with folds of deadly coldness, so that the great- 
est caution is necessary in entering it. Descending by an inclined plane, 
the cavity is found to become wider from the entrance inwards. At the 
bottom is a horizoatal platform of ice. The cave is about 60 feet tong by 
30 wide; the ice is thickest at the farthest end. The roof presents a 
beautiful appearance, all pendent with elegant stalactites of the purest 
ice; and the coup d'ail is picturesque in the extreme. The temperature 
in the open air at this time was 58 degrees Fahrenheit in the shade, and 
in the grotto it was 34 degrees Fahrenheit. The guide related that when 
he visited it in the previous April, three months before, there was no ice 
then; yet at this period, in the middle of an unasually hot sammer day, 
it existed in abundance. 

The all-observant and renowned De Saussure, in his travels in the Alps, 
paid much attention to these caves, and offered the first rational attempt 
at a solution of the riddle. He says that in the volcanic island of Ischia, 
near Naples, which abounds with hot springs, a number of grottos ex- 
ist in which a great degree of cold is felt. At the period when he visited 
them, the external shade heat was 63 degrees, that of the grottos 45 de- 
grees, and ia a severely hot summer they were colder still. Other caves 
are mentioned in a {freestone hill upon which the towa of St. Martin is 
built, where the same violent cuntrast existed between the temperature 
of the external and iuternal atmospheres. Evelyn mentions, in his ac- 
count of his tour in Italy, beiag shown as a wonder in one of these pala 
ces which he visited a hole out of which issued a strong current of cold 
air sufficiently powerful to buoy up a copper ball. Saussure states that 
in a private house near Terni, in the Papal States, there is a cellar of no 








number of tragments of sandstone of all sizes Joosely heaped together. 
[n the midst of these the ice is contained. It wagvisited in the summer 
of 1838, a season of drought and heat quite unparalleled in the history of 
that country. But the excessive external heat did not appear to exert 
the smallest influence on the Ice-Mountain. At the depth of a few inches 
abundance of excellent ice was found, and a thermometer lowered into 
acavity dropped from 95 to 40 degrees. The surrounding rocks were 
covered with dew, owing to the coudensation of atmospheric vapour by 
the excessive coldness of their surface. One cavity had been filled with 
snow, and only covered with a few planks, aud yet the snow was as 
crisp asif it had butjust fallen! At the bottomis a little artificial strac- 
ture called the “dairy,” and used for that purpose in the summer. In 
ordinary summers its roof is covered with icicles, and its sides are often 
quite incrusted with ice. Strange to say, a spring near the rock has only 
one degree less temperature than the watersof the surrounding district. 
The atmosphere over this singular spot had in this scorching season a 
balmy spring-like coolness, most refreshing to the weary traveller. Most 
Italian tourists know the Monte Testaceo near Rome. It is a hill trom 200 
to 300 feet high, composed 6f broken pieces of urns; hence its name, It 
is, in fact, a vast mass of broken pottery ; therefore extremely light and 
porous. 1|t is situated in the burning Campagna, near the city , and yet, 
most singular it is, that from every side of this hill thero descend winds 
of the most refreshing coolness. The inhabitants also dig caves into the 
hill, which they use as refrigeratories, and in these the thermometer often 
marks 44 degrees when the temperature outside is nearly 80 degrees. 
We shall conclude our series of illustrations upon this curious subject 
by referring to one which has attracted a large share of interest and at- 
tention of some of the most talented of our learned men. It is to be 
found in the spleudid work on the Geology of Russia, recently published, 
by Sir Roderick T. Murchison. The ice cave here commemorated is not tar 
trom Oreuburg, aud boasts of the unpronounceable name Illetzkaya-Zast- 
chita. It issituated at the base of a hillock of gypsum, at the eastern 
end of a village connected with the imperial establishment, and is one of 
a series of appareutly natural hollows used by the peasants for cellars or 
stores. It possesses the remarkable property of being partly tilled with 
ico in the summer, and totally destitute thereof in the «winter. 
“Standing,” says the talented author, “on the heated grouud, and un- 
dera broiling sun,I shall never forget my astonishment when the wo- 
man to whom the cavern belonged opened a frail door, and a volume of 
air so piercingly keen struck the legs and feet, that we were glad to rush 
into a cold bath in front of us to equalise the effect! We afterwards sub- 
jected the whole body to the cvvling process by entering tue cave, which 
is on a level with the street. At three or four paces trom the door, on 
waich shoue the glaring sun, we were surrounded by halt-frozen quass 
aud the provisions of the natives. The roof of the cavera hung with solid 
uadripping icicles, and the tloor might be called a stalaguite of ive and 
frozea earth. We were glad to escape in a few miuutes from this ice- 
bound prison, so long had our frames been accustomed to a powerful 
heat.’’ The cold in this cavern is invariably the greatest inside when the 
airis the hottest outside. As soon as winter seis in, the ice disappears, 
and in mid-winter the peasants assured the travellers that the cave was 
of > genial a temperature, that they could sleep in it without their sheep- 
skins, At the very period when Sir R. Murchison visited it, the ther- 
mometer was 90 degrees in the shade, a degree of heat which only those 
who have experieaced it can appreciate ; yet a single plank was the di- 
vision between @ burning sun and afreezing vault! The cave is about 10 
paces long, aud about 10 feet high. It bas a vaulted roof, in which great 
fissures open, Which appear to communicate with the body of the hil ock. 
This account was first read before the Geological Society, and excited 
much discussion among the members of the body. Sir R. Murchison at 
first believed that the intensely frigorific power of the cave was due in 
some way, which the learned expositor could not make very clear, to the 
presence of saline ingredients in the rocks. His geological chemistry, 
however, being shown to be at fault, and the causes on which he relied, 
if they existed at all, being such as to produce heat instead of cold, Sir J. 
Herschel uudertook the sviution of the problem. An elaborate letter of 
his soon appeared, in which he attempted to show that the cold of the 
cave was explicable on climatological grouuds solely, and in which much 
was said avout waves of heat and cold, so as to give a very scientific air 
to the explanation. But on similar grounds we might expect every natu- 
ral cavern similarly situated to be aftreezing cave; which is not the 
case. 
Saussure long ago - the clue to the real exposition of this paradoxi- 
cal phenomenon ; and Professor Pictet, following it out, has satisfactorily 
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demonstrated that it is a beautiful example of a practical illustration in 
nature of that first principle in chemistry—evaporation produces cold. Itis 
weil known to the geological student that in certain mines which have a hori- 
zc otal gallery terminating io a vertical shaft communicatin with the at- 
mosphere, a current of air in summer descends the vertical shaft, and 
emerges from the horizontal; while in winter the current sets in at the 
horizontal, and issues from the vertical shaft. Now, in almost every in- 
stance quoted, the arrangement of these caves has been precisely simi- 
jar: they are placed at the bottom of a hill perforated by various rents 
and chasms. Thus the cave is the horizontal, and the vertical shaft lies 
in the mass of the hill. Suppose, then, the mean temperature of the hill 
to be about 48 or 50 degrees. The descending summer current passing 
through the channels in the hill evaporates the water it meets with in its | 
progress, and so rapidly, as to become colder in its descent; until, reach- 
ing the cave, itis even below 32 degrees, and there freezes the water 
collected in it. The hotter the air outside, the greater the destruction of 
equilibrium between the interior and exterivr columns, which commun!- 
cate at their base in the cave; consequently, the more rapid and intense 
the evaporation, and the more severe the measure of cold produced. 
Every postulate is satisfactorily answered upon this hypothesis ; aud 
while no doubt occasionaily the ice found in some caves may be part of 
a glacier, or the remains of last winter’s product, yet the phenomenon 
which we would include under the term of Nature’s Ice-Caves is explic- 
able solely upon this simple and beautiful law. “ This view,” says Sir 
R. Murchison in a postscript to his previous account, “is supported by 
reference to the climate of the plains of Orenburg, in which there is great 
wetness of the spring caused by melting of the snow, succeeded by au 

intense and dry Asiatic heat.’’—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 





THE HEALING ART IN CEYLON. 


The Cingalese practice and knowledge of the healing and chirurgic 
arts, according to Earopean ideas, are very imperfect, aud as they con- 
sider handling a corpse to be the height of poliation, this prejadice alone 
has been sufficient to render it impossible tor them, either to acquire, or 

ossess, a correct knowledge of anatomy, or the structure of the human 
frame. When a native practitioner is cailed in, a bargain is struck be 
tween him and the patient, or his friends. So soon as the stipulated re- 
muneration is agreed upon, if the practitioner has any doubt of the pro- 
bity of his employers, he requires that the fee, whether it consists of mo- 
ney, jewellery, clothes, or grain, shall be placed in the hands of a third 
person. The usual stipulation is, no cure no pay, but where a practi- 
tioner is called in to a doubtfal case, or where the patient is moribund, 
he invariably receives his fee in advance. To be well skilled in astrology, 
is a most requisite branch of a good physician’s education, as he must 
be able by such knowledge to pronounce without hesitation, whether the 
disease owes its origin to deranged humours, or is a just punishment in- 
flicted for crimes committed in a former stage of existence—in the latter 
case the unfortunate patient is left to the mercy of the gods—in the four- 
mer the practitioner endeavours to bring the malady to its height, “ or 
ripen it,”’ after which he uses remedies for ils cure. 

Their medical works treat of five hundred and seventy diseases to 
which the human frame is subject, the greater number of which they repre- 
sent to arrise from derangement, or humours of the flesh, blood, skin. fat, 
bones, marrow, phiegm, bile, or wind. The physician's knowledge 
should therefore enabie him to determine from what exciting cause, and 
derangement of what particular function the disease has sprung. Occa- 
sionally he will take, possibly for effect, some hours to determine the name 
of the patient’s complaint, and when this very knotty point is decided, he 
administers the remedy, for every practitioner prepares and administers 
his own medicines. Lt is their custom to prescribe and compound a great 
number of ingredients for the most triveal cases, which renders it some- 
what difficult to decide which particular drug ameliorates or subdues the 
disease. Tueir Materia Medica consists of numberless simples, and a few 
metallic preparations, such us arsenic in the form of white oxyde, and mer- 
cury, which is invariably mixed with oleaginous matter ; gold, silver, and 
copper, are administered in the form of powders. The native chemical 
practice consists of distillation, preparing decoctions, infusions, extracts, 
oils, and powders. Many of their practitioners are excellent oculists, 
and are thoroughly conversant with numerous medicinal drugs (unknown 
to Europeans) which produce a speedy effectin relieving ophthalmia. In 
Ceylon ophthalmia is alike prevaient amongst human beings and animals, 
but there is one form of this distressing complaint which is solely con- 
fined to quadrupeds. A minute worn is either engendered or received 
into the watery humours of the eye, which causes the eyeball to enlarge: 
as soon as the swelling subsides, the colonring matter of the pupil as- 
sumes a bluish tint, and total loss of vision speedily ensues. The vege- 
table remedies used by the natives appear to cause the animal acute pala, 
but when they are judiciously applied by askilful practitioner, invariably 
restore the vision, and effect a complete cure. The surgeons are ex- 
tremely dexterous in opening boils, from which both Europeans and ua- 
tives suffer alike severely in Ceylon, and they understand cauterising 
and phlebotomy. We have been informed that when a native surgeon 
amputates a limb, the operation is performed with a knife, which has 
been heated to a dull redness. 

As we never beheld the operation of reducing a dislocation, we are in- 
debted for the following narrative to ene who did, and upon whose vera- 
city we can place reliance: —*‘ During oar journey one of the coolies fell 
down, and dislocated his ancle joint. On reaching the next viliage the 
surgeon was sent fur, who alter a careful examination of the injured limb, 
ordered the patient to be assisted to a plantation of cocou-nut trees, and 
some coir, or ropes to be brought to him. He then placed the patient 
against a tree, to which he securely fastened him by the shoulders, whilst 
the foot of the injured limb was tightly attached by a noosed rope to 
another tree. Through the noose, the surgeon passed a short, but strong 
stick which he repeatedly twisted until thetope was completely tightened, 
and the limb stretched out to its fullest extent; he then suddenly with- 
drew the stick and allowed the cord to untwis: itself. The patient, who 
had bellowed and squealed like a mad wild-hog during the operation, was 
then released, and upon examination the joint was found to be reinstated, 
and after a few days’ rest, the patient regained the perfect use of his 
foot.” 

Those complaints from which the natives of Ceylon principally suffer are 
ophthalmia and severe cutaneous diseases, both elephantiasis and 1eprosy* 
being constantly met with in their most malignant forms, and Doctor 
Davy states that there is scarcely one disease of the skin, which is men- 
tioned in Doctor Bateman’s Synopsis, that he has not seen an instance of 
amongst the Cingalese. Fever, ague, diarrhwa, dysentery, cholera mor- 
bus (which latter proved most fatal in Jaffaapatam during 1846), and dis- 
eases of the braiut are likewise extremely prevalent, and attack alike the 
native and European. 

There is an extraordinary feature in the fevers of Ceylon, as the symp- 
toms differ materially in the highlands and lowlands, and we cannot do 
better than quote the words of Dr. Davy, who writes, ‘‘ The fever of al- 
most every year and season, and place has something peculiar to mark it; 
in the endemic of one place or season there may be a strong tendency to 
to delurium, in tiat of another to intermission and relapse, und disease of 
the spleen: in that of a third to change of disease, from fever to dysente- 
ry.” And it is dysentery following fever, which usually proves fatal to 

numbers of our countrymen. It has been remarked by many who have 
studied the medical history of Ceylon and India, that infectious fevers 
are unknown, as both the plague and typhus are never heard of to the 
eastward of the Indus. There is a disease termed Beri-beria, stated by 
pathologists to be almost peculiar to Ceylon, and which, when it makes 
its appearance causes great mortality amongst the natives, and baffles all 
the etforts of our medical men to arrest its progress. The nosological 
name given by Dr. C. Rogers to this disease is hydrops asthmaticus, and 





from her long professional career, did she enter on her last rest; but in 


ceived the visit of two of her country-women, motker and dau ghter, both 
artists. Theconversation was animated, but it soon took e melancholy 


just creating vast excitement in London. 


now it was to be otherwise. All doubts were obliged to give way. The | 
apeett proved too true. Not in her own country, nor in her beautiful 
villa on the Lake of Como, where she rested on her laurels, after retiring 


the noisy Paris, which she so young had known, and inhabited so long— 
where under the Emperor, she saw her fame unfold,and under restoration 
held the sceptre—and chief direction of tho opera. 

On Sunday, the 17th of June, she was alone in her parlour, when she re- 


turn. The cholera, and the violence with which it appeared, became the 
subject. Catalani spoke of Marshal Bugeaud, whom she had personally 
known, and whose death, almost at her own age,made a deep impression 
onher. lnorder to divert such gloomy ideas, the two ladies turned the 
conversation to subjects of art, to the songstress herself, and to her early 
efforts, and expressed, in fine, a wish to hear out of her own mouth how, 
and it what age, her musical genius revealed itself. Seldom do aged 
heroes of the art withstand so tempting a request. The description of 
celebrated success in an early and glorious period of life is to them a 
happy festival—a second triumph, though enly in retrospect—a communi. 
cation like a renovation for them. For that reason a willing ear is alsva 
welcome one. Besides it is knowa how willingly, and with what agree- 
able humour and true [talian candour, she particularly related anecdotes 
of the first and early periods of her fame. 
This scheme also did not here fail. She replied, with a well-pleased 
retrospect on the past, “ [ was eight years old when my sister, who just 
twice as old as I was, and already powerful in singing, was envited toa 
splendid soiree, in order to display her voice and skill. I begged my 
parents to take me with them. As first they would not; but, after much 
eutreaty and coaxing, and repeated promises to be good, well-behaved, 
and to con/luct myself with modesty and discretion, my prayer was at 
last heard. My sister sang an air, fall of difficulties, with much style and 
uncommon execution. Scarcely was it finished, when I stepped forth 
and declared that, it my sister knew how to sing well, I understood it 
still better. The company, astonished at the boldness of tho child, in- 
duced my parents to let me sing; and I produced the same air, which 
was just crowned with such well!-merited applause, with astonishing 
purity of voice for my age, aud wonderfal execution. From that moment 
I received instruction in music. I saw myself, in my sixteenth year, com- 
pelled, by the misfortanes with which my parents were struck, to make 
use of my artist’s skill as a source of industry ; and, for the first time I 
appeared at the opera ‘n Venice, at the same time with the celebrated 
Marchesi, who was tome btn a teacher and a support, and to whom I 
owe what [ have since become.” 
The chapter of travelling also turned up. ‘‘ How willingly,” observed 
Catalani, with a melancholy laugh, “ I would again see Florence. There 
we have never had cholera, but revolution ; and to avoid that, [ have come 
to France with my children. When all is quiet I must think of another, 
and prepare myself for a greater.” At these words both the visitors ex- 
claimed, “ How could you, with such excellent health and strength of 
constitution, entertain such gloomy thoughts ?” and gradually turued the 
conversation to other things. It had struck ten when her dauglter, the 
Baroness Deslandes, entered with a femals friend, highly delighted to 
perceive that her mother had passed so agreeable an evening Both her 
countrywomen rose. Catalani would see them herself to the door, and 
ai parting, kissed them. Next day she was attacked by the prevailing 
epidemic, and in a few hours was no more.—T'ranslated from a German 
Periodical. 

a 
Buriats 1n Citizs.—We have already observed that this subject is 
We find the following, headed 
“ London Clay,” where we should not have looked for it, viz. in the col- 
umns of Punch. If not from the pen of Carlyle, it is a good imitation of 
his style : 
A hot war rages between the dead of the metropolis and the quick ; 
between the London clay of churchyards, and the London clay that is 
still householder. It must be confessed that the living have been very 
patient under the aggressions they have suffered ; the enemy fighting 
with all advantages upon their side, secure from all sensible reverse ; in 
veriest truth not knowing when they are beaten. The citizen, whose 
chamber window opens upona grave-yard, sleeping and waking, is a 
mark for his enemy whose unconscious particles are fighting millions 
strong in the domestic atmosphere of the breathing man; killing him 
quietly but surely—very surely. And what his solace, what his renova- 
ling comfort against these mortal odds? Why, he can open his mouth, and 
protest at a parish gathering; or what may be a still dearer satisfaction, 
the feeling making musical his every heart-string, he can draw a grey gouse 
quill, and—write to the Zimes. And the same night, the enemy's millions 








are attacking him under his tester; destroying the roses in his wife’s cheeks, 
and making yeilow the baby. 

This is hard upon the living, hard upon the dead. We have sympathies 
for either side. Why should the dead be made mischievous! The 
thought of it must be the longest nail in a good man’s coffia. Why, when 
man has turned his face tothe wall,—that wall, where eternal sky-light 
comes through upon him,—why should he be made, in the clay, to turn 

again, and, without his will or knowledge, carry on an exterminating 
war against those he has left behind him? Imagine a good, gracious 
grandfather, made, by the tyranny of the sexton, to poison his daughter, 
to kill his grandchildren. Good fellow! With the spirit in him, he may 
have been the tenderest, the kindliest of men; and that spirit, living its 
eternal reward, the offal once his property is turned into wickedness and 
mischief, and kills about it. Atter this manner, a Howarop in life, may be 
a homicide in his coffin. 

There was an old thought—oneof the many noisome pets of supersti- 
tion—that the spinal marrow of a dead man became quickened into a 
serpent. Oar London churchyards, in the London clay removed from 
London chambers, breed clouds of poisonous things, devouring as locusts. 

We may notsee them. We may not, by the aid of the best microscupe, 

read their veined wings, and count one by one their organs of destruc- 
tion. The more the pity. Otherwise, we had uever endured them; had 
never generated them, not in acord of marrow, but in every particle of 
that “ paste and covering” that makes the biggest alderman. Their worst 
evil bas been in their invisibility, They have carried mortality down 
the throats of men, and destroyed unseen. Hence, the mischief in its 
long-continuing. 

Aud good men, and tenderest women, with most pious intentions, up 
to the present hour, insist upon doing their best, when dead, to add to 
their number. Or wherefore, at this time, do London grave-diggers— 
their ordinary force strengthened by helping hands—sweat in London 
churchyards ? Family graves are to be opened. The dead are to have 
kindred followers. Widow would rejoin husband, widower would rest 
with sometime wife. It is very touching: there is natural religion, pa- 
thos in the wish. And so we pile the London clay—layer upon layer— 
pile it up, until the noon-day sun scorching the crust of earth, makes hot 
the very coffin-plate. 

Parishioners have a vested right in the mischief of the London clay that 
makes a London churchyard, and—the admiring world has seen it will 
not forego the privilege of evil. They will vindicate their citizenshipeven 
in their coffins ; and when dead, insist upon the good old English prerog- 
ative of becoming a nuisance. Itis after this unyielding, literal fashion, 
we must henceforth translate the sentiment that makes our neighbour 
crave for London interment. Why should he not take up his last home 
inthe country ? Why not—if he will have sentiment—why not gradu- 
ally become grass, the while the skylark sings to the change, and haply, 
the sheep take a bite above him? Why notto soft rural harmonies pass 





the symptoms are thus described by him. ‘This terrible disease com- 
mences with general debility and oppressed breathing, the extremities 
become distended with watery effusion, paralysis ensues, whilst other 
symptems of dropsy display themselves, often running their course with 
= rapidity. There is frequently anxiety, also, with palpitation of the 

eart aud occasionally vomiting aud spasms are present.” We never 
heard of an European suffering from this disease. 

rir 


CATALANI’S LAST EVENING. 


The celedrated Catalani, flying from the political disorders of her coun- 
try, came to Paris, and died there of cholera, in the 70th year of her age. 
So often before had reports of her death been croutaned, and with such 
confident precision did the public press ennounce them on former occa- 
sions, that for some days after her real decease no one believed it. Hight 
years ago the celebrated songstress, in the full enjoyment of health, on 
the occasion of a similar report, was able to hear the voice of posterity 
on her character and skill, and had the rare gratification to read in an ex- 
teusive necrology of her Paris papers a due appreciation of her powers, 
ani the painful laments of ber contemporaries on her great loss. But 





*Our government have established an hospital for the receptian of those who 
are afflicted with this terrible malady. 


tA lunatic asylum has also been established, which is superintended by a tal- 


into dust, the stone at his head, with the gravity of an allowed fiction, 
telling a century onward where he lies ? iF sentimeut must be satisfied, 
this country home is a sweeter, pleasanter abode than a house of Landon 
clay. Or is it that the parishioner of St. Bride’s thinks there may be an 
after soothing, a continual droning to continual rest in the sound of car- 
riage wheels ? Is it his thought that, even in the grave, the civic cry of 
“old clothes” —significant cry near the cast-otf suits of the sons of Adam ! 
—is sweeter, far more social, than the bleating of lambs? Skylarks are 
very well in their way, but—thinks our tradesman—it is something 
> mane even above one’s grave the delicious shoutings of—* City !” 
“ an " 

Again, a dead man may be made a sort of burglar if insisting upon 
burial ina London churchyard. He in his bran-new coflin, with its hon- 
est number of ornaments, and every thing about him in the pride and 
ceremony of recent death, turns out—evicts—a previous tenant, made, 
it is sad to think it, of no more account when dead than an Irish cotter 
when living. Yes, the pompous dead man of Saturday last, needing full 
room for his full-length, turns out, or crushes inte abominable flatness, 
the withered fellow beneath him, who, to be sure, may have done his 
full work of mischief in the grave ; having given off his contribution of 
poison—having duly paid his subscription to the fund—the floating fund— 
of miasma, that, from rich London clay, contaminates the London living. 
And so then, the last comer, the uppermost man—(he may in his life-time 
enjoy the pleasantness of the thought)—is nicely placed, the earth lying 





ented surgeon. 











burned out, and the sexton comes with his iron auger—his grave-taster— 
and finds the top man may now be second top, crushing him before his time, 
dyad aoe for a new, and on such account, therefore, more respectable 

obody builds like your grave-di ger, says SHaksPEARE, and upon re. 
centevidence nobody packs like the London artificer of London clay. With 
his shovel he will dismember the carcase of a man—to make the pieces lig 
close—readily as a butcher will disjoint for the shambles. Assured! 
folks determined upon London burial ought to weigh these things in thers 
consciences—to test them, not by the sentiment of the grave, but by the 
sentiment of living justice. Can a man, ought a man, to die at peace 
kuowing that he has willed, sternly willed, to be so bestowed that the 
sun may breed in him a mortal pestilence to his neighbours. That he 
may have, in a clayey sense, a speedy resurrection of himself in noxious 
vapours, taking mortal possession of the lungs of the living. And then 
if he have churchyard sentiment, how can he endure the thought of 
breaking into another man’s grave before the man be fairly worn out, and 
either causing him to be choped into collops or rudely crushing him flat 
treating his weakness as a brutal, burly fellow—elbowing to take front 
rank at a sight—treats his feeble inferior? Bat let us remove from the 
churchyard to the Church. 

We have laws to secure the decency of the Temple at the hands of the 
living: but we allow Churchmen to make a heavy penn’orth of the sac. 
rilege permitted to the dead. Most profitable cellars are church vaults, 
wherein, for a certain sum paid upon the altar, the well-to-do in this lifs 
purchase the after privilege of doing deadly evil by proxy of their dust. 
When the song of praise arises from the congregation, then likewiso as- 
cend mephitic vapours from the homicidical corpses below, that, despite 
of luxurious lead, escape to mingle with und contaminate the breath of 
the singers. How is the offering tainted, when animal gases combing 
with myrrh and frankincense! Pecunia non olet? Repeat not the saw in 
English churches: for, escaped from coffins, newly “ tapped’’—(is the 
sexton the grim batler?)—the reeking abomination smells of money ; of 
money paid to Mother Church for cellarage for her rotting rich ones. 

This was a daily evil; but it is published, the evil is to cease. It isa 
matter for rejoicing, when Churchmen by their lives live out The Book; 
when with white hands they can meekly defy the opprobrium of the scoffer. 
Arabian stories tell of Ghouls that live ree | fatten upon the dead. Well, 
defy the mocker to the possibility of a wrenched comparison: let not holy 
men, really and truly moved with the innocence of doves, be licened, by 
a hankering for certain morta! profits, to birds of carrion propensity. 
Still, still, the milk-white dove, and not a feather of the crow. 

Men follow fashion even to the grave. Hence, when the Duke of Sussex 
elected to be buried in common clay, taking his final ease in Kensal Green, 
even as his Royal Highness’s and Royal Earthiness’s shoemaker may have 
elected before him,—he did good service in his Jast protest against such 
abominations as even the gathered rottenness—spiced, and sweetened, 
and cere-clothed as it may be—shelfed in St. George’s, Windsor. The 
living Duke, disposing of his dead body, resolved to make no part of a 
nuisance; he would protest against abuse, even in his grave. And—wil. 
lingly or notin every case—the ducal example will be followed. Churches 
must be left wholly to the living. The dead have had their uses of them, 
and have passed tothe reckoning. They must not, though unconsciously, 
leave evil behind them. It must not be permitted even to rank to be of- 
fensive from the vault below even to the vulgar out of pews. The por- 
celain pitcher broken is not to do injury to the coarsest pottery whole. In 
a while, and it wil be thought as unseemly for a man to desire to lay his 
dead body in a church vault, as it would now be judged indecent for the 
living man to brawl in the service. 

But where to find our burial grounds for London clay? Quills, plenty 
as the porcupine’s, rustle at the question. Enclose your commons! This has 
been the written answer. A savage in the 7'imes, signing himself G. B. E.— 
we at once recognise Great Blockhead Ever—proposes that Wimbledon 
Common, or Streatham, or Wandsworth, or Barnes Common, be taken from 
decendants of old ancestral geese, and in due season be whitened with 
tombstones! We answer, take the Houseof Commons, but touch not 
one of these. Never let sexton’s spade make gashes in the turt that is 
consecrated to the escaped Londoner, who, fora few hours, brings his 
spirit to grass, half choked, half stifled with civic grime andsmoke. There 
is land and plenty ior the London dead—wide lying ; beds roomy enough, 
—with no cause that coffined London clay should, for all recreative pur- 
pose, make chill, and cold, and barren, the bits, the small bits of liberal 
green, still leftt—however grudgingly—to the poor. The daisies—tho 
poor man’s daisies !—shall not be displaced, even for silver coffin-nails. 

Death may easily spare our Commons, and still get room. Any way it 
seems that, in a while, and Londonchurchyards are to receive no farther 
contributions of London clay. It gives one a glow to believe that Churce!: 
men are resolved upon this. No doubt, with all Christian alacrity, thes 
will settle the money part of the difficulty to the satisfaction and thanks. 
giving of the unlearned laity. We fear that evil-disposed persons have 
been known toliken our London charchyards to places crowded for a 
gala,—where beds were scarce and must be paid for accordingly : where 
the man of bitter thought has likened the tombstone to a money chan- 
ger’stable. But we livein better days ; when no such comparisons can 
be held with. A Londonchurchyard will cease to intrudeupon our daily 
life its ghastly impertinence:; to force upon us foul associations of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity with Pounds, Shillings, and Pence. The Germans call 
a churchyard God’s Field : a beautiful name, suggestive of hopeful 
thoughts. So we should ever be taught to see it—think it. God's Field, 
sown with human seed, at The Sound to burst and germinate, aud take 
upon it immortal loveliness. 


a> — 


Some Goop News From Ireranp.—The last report of the Commission- 
ers of Public Worksin Ireland contains a detailed account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Commiss‘oners in carrying out the Land Improvement 
Act. Up to the present time the total sum applied for on loan under 
that act amounts to 3,074,959/., while the total advance sanctioned by 
the Treasury has been 1,431,860/., leaving a balance of 68,1402. still to 
be appropriated out of the original fund of 1,500,0002. In their former 
report the Commissioners were enabled to show that the advances then 
made had been successful, and they announce that their anticipations as 
to the extent to which the various works were likely to lead to an in- 
crease in the value of the land drained, and at the same time to an im- 
provement in the system of agriculture promise to be fully realized. 
Out of the total advance sanctioned, the instalments at present issued 
amount to 520,700/., more than two-thirds of which issue have taken 
place during the past year. Of this, 295,717/. has been laid out in 
thorough draining, subsoiling, fencing, and making farm roads; and the 
remainder is in progress of expenditure. The number of acres that have 
been thorough drained from the commencement. in September, 1847, up 
to the present time, is 38 860, at an average of 4/. 10s. per acre; and a 
great portion of the drained land has also been subsoiled. In fencing 
and clearing, and also in the division of deserted lands into moderate 
sized farms adapted toa regular rotation of crops, much has been done ; 
and the system of superintendence under which the whole has been con- 
ducted has worked in a satisfactory manner, the cost of progress inspec- 
tions not having exceeded an average of 1/. 16s. per cent. on the expendi- 
ture, although the inspectors have had to perform their duty in every patt 
of the country, even to the most remote of its western promontories, 
dealing with unbusiness like proprietors, unskilful overseers, and labour- 
ers whose spirit of industry and self-reliance had been deadened, if not 
destroyed, by pauperism. In the wildest localities the operations, im- 
pertectly executed at first, gradually assumed a better character; the 
overseers, gratified by their own success, became zealous in the per- 
formance of their duty; and in the most backward districts of the west 
drainage works are now being executed in a manner which two years 
ago would have been considered in the best districts worthy of imitation. 
Owing to the increasing demand, new draining tile manufactor ies are 
multiplying rapidly, and excellent tiles can now be procured at up- 
wards of 47 different places in Ireland, while last year there were only 
25, and in the year 1846 only two. The introdaction of task work, It 
is stated, has been of the greatest service, aud although at first there 
was extreme disinclination to it, it is now in some places nearly universal, 
and is preferred to the old system of day ‘abour. 

The Commissioners remark that in the humid climate of Ireland the 
direct benefit derived from drained land is even more striking than in Eng- 
land,and the neighbouring farmer whose land is undrained,and whose ditch- 
es are full of water, looks with wonder at late autumn or early spring 
ploughing, which he cannot attempt, and still more at the double crops 
of corn, and more than double crops of turnips, raised on land which the 
previous year exhibited the same neglected and unproductive character 
as his own, By one inspector it is reported, in illustration ot the effects 
of imitation, that these improvements have acted like leaven on ihe 
whole agricultural community, and that “ there seems to be a de- 
termination on the part of the tenant farmers to meet depre ssed 
prices by an improved system of tillage, and more active and mone 
trial habits.” Another writes, “ In the commencement L generally fount 
the tenantry indisposed to drainage, works being undertaken on re 
arms at the instance of their landlords. At present, however, this feeling 





very light upon him, to do his worst; until certain gases shall have 





has quite passed away, and on every estate where works haye been 
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have expressed their conviction that drainage 18 
oy pen GT ieprovewsents in agriculture. On some farms the 
occupiers stated that the first crop obtained from lands drained,and which 
were previously valueless, has nearly repaid the entire expenditure. 
By a third it is reported, “ The general impression among the propric- 
oon and others interested (and in which I fally concur) is, that the increa- 
sed value will, in most, if not inevery instance, exceed 10 per cent. ul pon 
the actual outlay.” A fourth says, ‘In many instances lands which _ 
years ago were not worth 2s. 6d. per acre are now good value for on 
either for tillage or pasture.” Of course the advantages obtained ap C) 
lands have greatly depended on the class of persons who received _ 
but while in some cases extraordinary results have been vn , - 

reater or less degree of satisfaction appears to have been felt in all. ‘ n 
short, the Commissioners observe, ‘“ Adversity is a wholesome eorg or. 
All now perceive that he who would thrive must abandon the ancient lazy 
and slovenly system; and, happily for the country, increasing energy 
and skill have become the order of the day.”— Times, Sept. 20. 








Marriep.—On Thursday, the 4th inst. at St. John’s Church, Stamford, by the = ha 
Leeming, the Rev. FRANCIS JAMES LUNDY, D.C. L., Rector of Grimsby, to LOU 5A, 
second daughter of Humphrey John Tench, Esq., late Captain in H. M. 87th, or Royal Irish 
Fusileers. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 110 1-4. 
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Later From Evrore.—The Caledonia, Steamer of the 29th ult., arrived 
yesterday morning at Boston, but her mails did not come on by the 
day train. The telegraphic accoun's are very scanty, but we rejoice 
to notice the continued and decided decrease of the Cholera. Mr. Rives, 
the new American Minister, had arrived in Paris; but this must not be 
mistaken for his reception, of which doubts are entertained. 





NicaracGua—Tue Sure Canat.—On Wednesday last, a variety of docu 
ments, letters, and newspaper articles on the above very important topic 
excited a considerable share of public attention, which is still keptalive 
and is likely to be so. The occasion was the arrival of a file of papers 
from Leon, the capital of Nicaragua, reaching to the beginning of last 
month. We shall endeavour to extract the pith of what lies before us, 
and give it in concentrated form. 

The two important features in the news are the arrival in Nicaragua of 
Mr. Squier, Minister from the United States, and the publication of the 
treaty made between the government of Nicaragua and a Company of 
American citizens, the latter of whom undertake the above named gigan- 
tic enterprise. Considering the dispute existing between Great Britain 
and Nicaragua relative to the Mosquito Territory, and in view of Mr, 
Squier’s public announcement that one of the objects of his mission was 
to assist in carrying out this project, it is not to be wondered at that the 
Nicaraguans gave Mr. Squier a very cordial, uay, an euthusiastic greeting. 
We are rather more surprised that the American Charge d’ Affaires, on 
his formal introduction to the President of this little insignificant State, 
should have proclaimed, ore rotundo, that pet phrase with stump orators, 
“the American Continent belongs to Americans, and is sacred to Ameri 
can freedom.’ The temptation was certainly great, and the effect prv- 
duced was undoubtedly great, also; but we believe that the calm and 
candid portion of the people whom Mr. Squier represents will think the 
enunciation of this dogma a little out of place. The great Republic does 
not yet stretch Northwardly to the Artic Regions, nor is its Southern 
boundary line lost to view under the blaze of a vertical sun. It has its 
present limits clearly defined, which, though probably unknown to many 
Nicaraguans who applauded Mr. Squier’s address, are, of course, familiar 
to Mr. Squier himself. It may be good diplomacy to inflame the ill-feel- 
ing existing in Nicaragua against the British, but the mode of so doing is 
certainly in questionable taste. 

The American Chargé was officially received on the 12th of July- 
His time was well employed subsequently; and on the 27thof August 
was signed at Leon the treaty we have already mentioned. We cannor 
give up two columns of space, and publish it in full ; nor have the greater 
portion of its thirty-eight articles any general interest. It may be sum- 
med up thus :— 

The State grants to the company the necessary authority for constructing a ship 
canal from any one of their ports on the Atlantic to any one deemed feasible on 
the Pacific.—The surveys are to be commenced within twelve months, the works 
to be completed within twelve years.—The stipulated privileges are conceded to 
the company for a period of eighty-five years.—Nicaragua is to receive a gratuity 
of $10,000 on the contract being ratified by the Legislature, and $10,000 yearly 
untilthe works are completed ; also to receive a bonus of $200,000 of stock of the 
company, and the privilege of taking a half million more at any time within a 
year.—The State is to receive for the first twenty years after the canalis comple- 
ted 20 per cent. on the net profits, after allowing 7 per cent. interest on the capi- 
tal employed ; subsequently 25 per cent. ; also 10 per cent on net profits of amy 

road constructed by the Company, during the progress of the works ; after the 
lapse of 85 years the Canal reverts to Nicaragua, with an allowance of 15 per 
cent, or the profits, for 10 years if the Company expend less than 20 millions 
of dollars, but for 20 years if they exceed that sum.—A majority of the stock is 
always to be held by American citizens.—The Canal is to be open to the ships, pro- 
ducts, and citizens of all nations, on equal terms with those of the United States 

“ provided such nations shall first enter into such treaties, stypulations, and 

guarantees respecting said Canal, as may hereafter be entered into between the 

State of Nicaragua and the United States.’—The Company fixes the rates, 
according to the mutual interests of the State and the Company. 

These are, we believe, the main stipulations; the others refer to grants 
of land, rights of way, &c., such as it would not be of general interest to 
specify. Whiist we could, naturally enough, have wished that British 
enterprise and capital had brought this vast project to the starting place 
here announced, we sincerely congratulate the American public on the 
energy and business-like tact that their citizens have shown herein. The 
field was open, and they have taken possession. We trust the ‘‘ Great 
Maritime Canal” will be completed by them, and prove as great a bene- 
fit to the commerce of the world as its most enthusiastic advocates here 
can anticipate. We cannot, at the same time, disguise from ourselves 
that under a show of liberality, this transit will be, or may be, made one 
peculiarly and exclusively tending to give privileges to American inter- 
ests. The vague clause, italicised and in inverted commas above, is capa- 
ble of application to any sort of subsequent arrangement, by which for- 
©ign commerce may in the end find itself mulcted. We do not complain 
of this ; noc do we believe that foreign nations have any right to com- 
plain. The Company will, of course, do its best to muke the Canal profit- 
able to itself, the United States Government will take care of its national 
interests, and the world at large may be tickled as far as prospectuses 
go with rounded phrases about the interests of humanity. Ceteris pari- 
bus, the case would have been precisely the same, if the British, the 
French, or the Datch, all of whom have nibbled at it, had taken in hand 
this great enterprise. 

It will be observed that we have only indirectly alladed to the ques. 
tion of the Musquito Kingdom ; it is for the simple reason that nothing 
van the intelligence here alluded to touches that part of the matter. Great 
Britain, as is well-known, hes entered her caveat on the part of her faith- 
ful and ancient, though albeit somewhat savage and humble, allies. This 
caveat, we doubt not, is under grave consideration in places where sneers 
“s ae will be considered equally inappropriate. We observe that 
Mr. Chatfield, H. B. M. Consul General in Guatimala, has also putin a 
Protest on the spet, on behalf of the claims of the King of Mosquito, and 


also of the English holders of bonds of ‘he State of Nicaragua. Under 
the excitement of the American ship-cana! fever, a very bitter reply was 
drawn from the Nicsraguan Secretary of State, who solemnly protests 
that Nicaragua does not “ recognize in the tribe of Mosquitoes the right to 
erect itself into a sovércign nation.” It is singular how jealous young Re- 
publics sometimes are of the exercise, elsewhere, of their own elective 
privileges! Still, we expect to hear that all these difficulties have been 
settled peaceably, either at Washington or in Downing street, in spite of 
violent articles from some portions of the press. From the manner in 
which poor old England is abused herein, one would suppose that com- 
merce and maritime enterprise were only just introduced to her notice; 
and that any effort on her part to prop up by foreign policy that splendid 
Colonial Empire, that her home policy has ruined, was an outrageous as- 
sault upon the rights and liberties of mankind—2n unheard.of sample of 
cupidity and lust of power. 

Canapa.—We beg our readers’ attention to the interesting letter of 
our Montreal correspondent, froin which it will be seen tnat the peculiar 
character of the times is operating with intense effect in that city—still 
the seat of Government. The address also is before us, in the Montreal 
papers of Wednesday, by which three hundred individuals appeal to their 
fellow Colonists on behalf of a peaceful and constitutional annexation 
movement. It is temperately written, and embodies the main arguments 
already urged in various quarters, as to the gains that Canada would 
reap from the consummation of that project. If it plainly advocate a 
dismemberment of the British Empire, it plainly states that the Imperial 
Government is willing to be dismembered ; and we must in justice add 
that, considering the ills latterly inflicted by the Coloniai Department, 
there is not much acrimony displayed in its tone. It is, nevertheless, a 
graye document, and we shall await with the deepest interest, the nature 
of the echo that it will draw forth from other parts of Canada, from the 
other British N. A. Provinces, and irom the press and public of England. 
One short paragraph we must quote. It contains much matter, and may 
not be lost sight of. It is this—‘* Without her (Great Britain’s) consent 
we consider separation as neither practicable nor desirable.” The same 
might be said of the unanimity necessary throughout all British North 
America befero the question can assume a practical bearing. A short 
time will satisfy us on this point, and show whether this address be really 
the first entering of the wedge of separation, or whether, like the address 
of the league at Kingston, it will give way, in its turn, to another novelty. 








Sin Jonn Frank's Exrepition.—Time rolls on and we have no ti- 
dings of the adventurers, an unpalatable truth brought home to us by the 
~eturn of some employed in the kindly enterprise of seeking after the 
lost. A correspondent of the Cleveland, Ohio, Plaindealer, in a letter 
from. the Sault St. Marie of the 28th ult., announces the arrival there of 
Sir John R'chardson 
“on his return from the Arctic region. He has found no traces of Franklin’s expe- 
dition, Sir John left England in April, 1848, and from the Sault St. Marie, has 
made the voyage in canoes and boats and overland, a distance of three thousand 
and tive hundred miles, and back, by way of Lake of the Woods, Mackenzie’s 
River, &c. After reaching the Arctic Ocean, they travelled five hundred miles 
along the coast. He speaks confidently of the existence of a northern passage; 
its practicability, he says, is another question, the summers being only from thirty 
to sixty days long. He goes by way of Toronto and Montreal to Boston.” 

We trust some particulars of his journeyings may find their way into 
the Canada papers. 


Catironnia.—Accounts have been received, down to the Ist ult., 
brought via Panama and Chagres. It would be easy to select extracts 
from the San Francisco papers, and from the voluminous correspondence 
of the press generally; but we find little of interest to record. The 
tone of the communications becomes considerably sobered down by the 
progress of time; we find more statements of the good results of indus- 
try and perseverance, with fewer startling instances of sheer good luck 
in stumbling on rich placers. This may be asource of disappointment to 
some who believed and proclaimed that the outside surface of gold in 


the golden districts could not be scraped off in a century; but on the 
} 





—— 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


4 Mosrreat, 9th October, 1849. 
News reached us by telegraph last night, that on Wednesday the Gov- 
ernor-General had reached London, C. W., and that a riot had occurred, 
in which one or two persons had been injured by fire-arms. His Ex- 
cellency’s friends in the Town had made great preparations to receive 
him; addresses were presented to him on bis arrival approving of his 
administration of the affairs of the Province, and other similar demonstra- 
tions were made. The Conservatives pulled down the arches, &c., rai 
by the Liberals in honour of the Governor; a riot was got up during the 
delivery of the addresses ; aod all we know at present is that one or two 
persons, as I have said, were shot. The Governor was expected toreach 
Toronto to-day, and God grant there be no more bloodshed. 

The question of the seat of Government remains still a wonder and a 
mystery to the many, and also an agony to some. The T'oronto Globe, 
the Government organ there, positively says that the public offices are 
forthwith to be removed to that city; the Minerve, the Lafontaine paper here 
hints that no decision has been arrived at in the matter; common report 
avers that there is a split in the Cabinet; and I, P. P., say nothing buat 
what I have already said. Mr. Lafontaine and several other Members of 
the Executive Council left this place yesterday to meet Lord Elgin at 
Toronto. Mr. Hincks reached that city some days ago, having come over 
in the last Steamer from England. His mission is said to have been un- 
successful, as regards money matters. 

Mr. Blake has been gazetted as Chancellor, and Mr. Eastenas Vice Chan- 
celior, as I stated some weeks ago was in contemplation. The Govern- 
ment press has also, since, officially announced that Mr. J. Sandfield 
MacDonald is to be Solicitor-General, West. 

There have been two or three cases of cholera here within the last 
few days. Mr. Coventry, oue of the prisoners under recognizance for the 
burning of the Parliament House, and, since that event, commonly known 
by the name of “ Oliver Cromwell,” died of the disease on Sunday morning. 

There is a report in circulation that Mr. Benjam‘n Holmes, Mr. Lafon- 
taine’s colleague as member of the House of Ass»mbly for the city of 
Montreal, and hitherto a warm partizan of the existing administration, is 
about to resign his seat, and then seek a re-election as an advocate of an- 
nexation to the United States. 

There are rumours of all kinds abroad about the immediate resignation 
of the Ministry ; but I can trace them to no source worthy of credit. 

Persons who knew this country a few years ago, and who should now 
visit it, would be astonished at the change that has come over men’s minds. 
The zealous loyalist has, with an alacrity that seems miraculous, become 
as zealous a republican, thirsting for the blessings of Democracy as the 
hart thirsts for the water brooks, There is I believe but one instance on 
record of a conversion so sudden as ours ; and that occurred in the High- 
lands of Scotland, some century anda half ago. At that time a Laird or 
Chieftain on whom the new light of the Reformation had just descended, 
would send his clan, including men, women, and children, to church to 
heara Lowland preacher descanting on the abominmations of Popery ina 
language of which they did not understand a word ; and having listened 
with grave attention, out they came, each and all of them, true-blue 
Presbyterians. It is said that every one in the course of his life eats a 
peck of dirt ; and, certes, if our annexationists are to eat their own words 
uttered against the United States and Republicanism, they will have to 
swallow dirt, not by the peck, but the ton. However, these are days of 
change and revolution, and I suppose we, like others, have caught the 
epidemic. Mind, I do not at all mean to say that the question of annexa- 
tion is one which ought not to be discussed and that very thoroughly too : 
but I do insist that it ought to be discussed more calmly than it has 
hitherto been in Montreal. Thisis the opinion of many persons of pro- 
perty ard character, here and elsewhere, who believe the early absorp- 
tion of this country into the neighbourring Republic to be inevitable. 
Admitting that Lord Elgin did wrong in allowing his Ministry to intro- 
duce the Rebellion Losses Bill into the Provincial Parliament; admitting 
that his Lordship’s elevation to a Britisn Peerage was the reverse of com- 
plimentary to that portion of the people of Canada who considered them- 
selves injured and insulted by his conduct ; admitting ‘hat the articles of 
the London Times are as insolentas they are foolish, and that is saying a 
great deal: admitting all this and ten times more, surely, surely, the 
British Inhabitants of Canada ought to be the last to offer insult or injury 
to the people and government of England. Whatever cause of complaint 
others may have against her, to chem she was long a most indulgent par- 
ent ; and even ifshe did not always love them wisely she certainly al- 
ways loved them well. If she has lately adopted a policy which must 
involve the loss of her Colonial Empire, such a course, whether forced 
upon them by necessity or embraced from folly, ought ‘o be considered 





whole it is rather a subject for congratulation than otherwise. We have 
more pleasure in recording the fact that wharves, store-houses, and 
buildings of all kinds are in rapid couree of construction at San Francisco, 
than we should have in announcing the discovery of a twenty-five pound 
lump of virgin gold. Several churches, an exchange, and a theatre are 
named amongst the existing or projected edifices. 

Upwards of 60,000 tons of shipping were lying in the Bay. The U.S. 
Steamer Edith bound from San Francisco to Santa Barbara, was totally 
lost on Point Conception on the 26th of August. Happily, no lives were 
sacrificed. The British Steamer Unicorn, hence to California and Van- 
couver’s Island, was at Panama on the 26th ult. The Empire City, 
Steamer, that brought this news from Chagres to this port, had on board 
Caliiornia gold dust and ore to the value ot half a million of dollars. We 
may add under this head that Messrs. Howland and Aspinwall have lately 
purchased the fine Steamer Tennessee from the Savannah line, for the 
purpose of adding her to their Pacific fleet. 





Jamaica.—Letters and papers from Kingston, to the 2nd inst., give a 
melancholy and peculiar picture of the state of atfairs, political and com- 
mercial. The open variance between the Executive and the House of 
Assembly still continnes, the breach being rather widened than otherwise 
by the character of the recently elected House. The Legislative Coun- 
cillors will not waive what they consider their pecuniary rights—the 
House will not grant supplies; whilst to add to the difliculties of the 
case, the temporary Revenue Bill, providing for the collection of Customs’ 
duties for three months, expired on the Ist inst., aud no provision had, so 
far, been made for renewing it, or substituting another in its place. Prac- 
tically, therefore, the Island was without a Revenue for its necessary 
disbursements, and public affairs were likely to be thrown into further 
and more painfal perplexity. 





Storm, anp Heavy Caramity.—Easterly storms have been frequent and 
severe since hot weather left us. One of great violence raged here on Saturday 
night and Sunday morning last, doing considerable damage to shipping, prostrating 
buildings, and uprooting trees. A new and untinished Church in the upper part 
of the city was blown down, and several houses in the course of erection shared 
the same fate. A diorama exhibiting on the open ground near the Astor Place 
Theatre was also demolished, and entirely ruined. These and various minor dis- 
asters in New York and the suburbs were, happily, unattended with loss of life. 
We deeply regret that such was not the case in the neighbourhood of Boston, 
where the wreck of the British Brig S?. John, from Galway w that port, was at- 
tended with most fearful results. On Sunday morning, seeking shelter from the 
N. E. gale, the Captain ran within a ledge of rocks called Minot’s Ledge near 
Cohasset, and there let go his anchors, but though he cut away the masts, and so 
rode safely for a while, the violence of the storm tinally drove the vessel on the 
rocks; she broke up, and ninety-nine poor emigrants perished miserably. Twenty- 
one persons, including the Captain, chief mate, and eight of the crew were saved, 
We have not space for the copious and harrowing detailsof the melancholy event; 
but two oircumstances are remarkable. The first boat lowered was swamped 
alongside by overcrowding, and out of about 30 persons in her, only the Captain 
was drawn on board. The long boat was next washed otf the brig, and many pas- 
sengers perished inthe effort to swim to her. Those of the crew, mentioned 
above, succeeded in reaching the boat and drove on shore, the remainder of those 
saved floating to land on pieces of the wreck. Boston sympathy and hospitality 
have been liberally shown to the unfortunate survivors. 





VENEZUELA—Letters to the 3d ult. states that Paez is to be banished to Eu- 
rope, with such other prisoners as the President may think tit thus to dispose of. 
The decree in which, curiously enough, the term “ mercy” occurs, is of the real 
despotic stamp, and leaves all the revolutionary prisoners tothe absolute will of 
President Monagas. 


Mormons—ProGREss.—Recent accounts give interesting details of this singu- 
lar sect, who, expelled from Nauvoo, have formed another settlementin the valley 
of the Great Sait Lake, West of the Rocky Mountains and East of the Sierra 
Nevada, California. They are said to number about six thousand, and with their 
accustomed energy had begun to build and plant in the desert, taking steps more- 
over to fortify themselves with the requisite formalities for procuring from Con- 
gress an incorporation as a State or Territory, We could wish for a good history 








of their movements. 

Riots 1n PutnapELruiA.—On Tuesday night and Wednesday morning, there 
was serious trouble amongst the depraved populace of one of the suburbs of the 
city, that has acquired abad repute. The Mayor was compelled to call out the 
military, who succeeded in putting down the rioters. Two lives were lost, and 
several persons were wounded. 








rather as a misfortune thana crime. Besides, why should we, by vio- 
lence and abuse, seek a quarrel with England? We may by such con- 
duct prove ourselves capable of the blackest ingratitude, but we gain 
nothing by it. The British Government has repeatedly declared that it 
does not wish to retain Canada against the wishes ef its inhabitants. 

Let a majority of the people, then, declare that they are anxious that 
the connexion should cease, and sure am I that England will leave us to 
wander at our own sweet will, either into the neighbouring Union, or to 
the antipodes if we should like it better. Why spur a willing horse? 
We should remember, also, that though good-natured in the main, John 
Ball can be a stubborn animal; and he who attempts to bully him may 
get more kicks than halfpence for his pains. Hej may leave Canada of 
his own accord, but nobody will make him, as the school-boys say. 

I do not know if I told you in any of my former epistles that Mr. Pa- 

ineau and the French Canadian party, of which he is the leader, have 
joined the Annexationists. Politics, like misfortunes, bring us acquainted 
with strange bed-fellows; but [have not yet heard how the chief of the 
rebellion of 1837 8,and the men who assisted to put down that rebellion, 
feel, on finding themselves riding cheek by jowl in the same coach. Con. 
sistency is a jewel; but we Canadians are becoming plain Republicans 
and despise all such ornaments. I imagine that Mr. Papineau’s adhesion 
is intended to prove to England that the people of Canada wish to part 
with her ina friendly spirit. 

I have hitherto spoken of the sayings, doings, and feelings of others 
with respect to annexation, and I shall now give you my own views on 
the subject, which I have been always reluctant todo. Well, then, I 
have most unwillingly arrived at the conclusion that the annexation of 
Canada to the United States is destined to take place before long. 

The event might easily have been delayed, if not altegether prevented ; 
but the stars in their courses seem to have been fighting against the con- 
tinuance of the connexion between us and the parentstate. Of the acts 
of the colonial government I need not speak ; and the home government 
are no less to blame. The one has been actively mischievous, and the 
other mischievously inactive. If the mother country was desirous of 
losing her possessions on this continent, the course pursued by the Impe- 
rial ministry is sufficiently intelligible, and well calculated to attain their 
object. But they could scarcely have been so besotted as to labour for 
their own destruction ; for I fool persuaded that the loss of British North 
America will give the coup de grace to the Whigs as a great political par- 
ty. They have for some time been sinking into decay ; their mission was 
ended when Catholic Emancipation, the Reform Bill, and Free Trade 
were carried; and the peeple of England who have not made up their 
minds to the loss of their colonial empire, whatever the political econo- 
mists may say, will blame the Whigs for that loss, and withdraw their 
confidence from them for ever, te give it to some new party which will 
spring up on their ruins. It was admitted by all the world that the ties 
that once bound her colonies to England were snapped asunder by Peel’s 
Free Trade measures ; and instead of providing a substitute, Her Majes- 
ty’s advisers either stood idly gazing on the ruin they had helped to con- 
summate, ur framed despatches to the colonial governors, in which they 
babbled of their ties ot blood, kindred, and ancient associations, stutt 
more fit to grace the pages of a moral than a document emanating from 
men claiming to be statesmen—forgetting that nations are bound togeth- 
er by their material interesis. If instead of this they had held out even 
the slightest hopes to the people of this and the other Provinces, so 
strongly were they saiadiosll ta favour of British connexion that nothing 
would have indeael' them to look for aid in any other quarter. But, no; 
they were dumb, or worse,—and the consequences are now visible—si 
monumentum re quiris, circumspice! 1 have always been of opinion that 
Great Britain might long have retained her North American Provinces, 
with advantege to us and to her, and it is probable she will yet discover 
this; but it will be too late. A fate is upon us, and we must obey it. So 
much {or the influence of the home government on the annexation question. 

As regards the Province itself, matters stand thus:—In Lower Canada, 
the British merchants and mechanics of the towns, many of whom are 
larze owners of geal estate, have convinced themselves that their only 


safety from beggary is in annexation. The Irish Protestants may be in- 
cluded in this class. The Roman Catholic Irish are, almost to a man, ap- 
nexationists. The Easteru Townships are mostly peopled by persons 


{rom the old country and by Americans; the furmer are divided in opinion, 
but will uot much oppose annexation: the latter are of course for it. In 
all these cases, I speak generally. Of the French Canadians, the Priests 
are opposed to annexation, and their influence in the country parts is 
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great. But thousands of the habitans having, of late years, emigrated 
to the United States, the accounts they gave of matters there have 
greatly altered the views of their countrymen with respect to the Bosto- 
ais, as they used to call the Americans, and whom they were wont to re- 
with much fear and dislike. These, with all whom Papineau can 
fluence, will go for annexation. Of the actual holders or expectants of 
office, whether reas or English, I must now speak. Most of them 
will be guided by their pockets. 

{no Upper Canada, the remains of the ole compact or official party hate 
the United States thoroughly, but they are few in number, and their ha- 
tred is a good deal modified by the expectation that land and other real 

roperty, of which they are extensive owners, will be greatly increased 
in value by annexation. The Orangemen, who are said to be almost 40,- 
000 strong, will, as a body, uphold British connexion; though I em told 
several of their number are favourable to the movement. The Conser- 
vatives have given up hope, and most of them will be passive for the 
present. The Liberals in general would be for a union with the States 
if their party were out of power. 

The Hon. Mr. Cameron, one of the ministers, has addressed a letter to 
the Montreal Witness, withdrawing his support from that paper in co 4- 
sequence of its advocacy of the annexation of Canada to the United 
States, and denouncing such conduct as “ constructive treason.” 

The Hon. J. Hervey Price has anuounced his retirement from office 
in a communication to the Toronto Examiner, and at the same time de- 
nies that there is any truth in the reports which stated that he had left 
the ministry on account of differences with his colleagues. . 

I have seen a long address prepared by the annexation party in Mon- 
treal and to be published shortly, setting forth the difficulty of our pres- 
ent position, and the benefits that would accrue to us from a union with 
the United States. It speaks respectfully and affectionately of Eagland ; 
but is, I suspect, not the kind of document for a thing of that sort. It 
resembles a clever newspaper article, and will give birth to much con- 


troversy. I speak, however, from a hasty perusal. P.P. 


Montreat, 10th October, 1849. 


The Manifesto of the Annexationists, to which I referred yesterday, 
has been published this morning in two of our city newspapers, the 
Herald and Courier. I forward you a copy of the latter. This docu- 
ment, as you will perceive, has the signatures of over three hundred of 
our citizens attached to it; but though many of these are men of stand. 
ing and influence, the array of names is not quite so imposing as we 
were led to expect. If the leading inhabitants of Montreal who have 
not signed the manifesto are not desirous of dissolving the connexion with 
England the game is not quite up yet; 

“ Ere the Queen’s Crown shall fa’ there are crowns shall be brok’.” 

But, still, 1 know that many whose names do not appear coincide in opin- 
ion with the signers of the paper, or at all events would not oppose an- 
nexation. Of the men of consequence in the list of names, we find 
Messrs. John Torrance and David Torrance, of the house of John Tor- 
rance & Co. large steamboat owners aud merchants; John Redpath, a 
wealthy proprietor; Hon. John Molson, a large steamboat owner and pro- 
rietor ; D. L. MacPherson, head of the extensive forwarding house of 

acPherson, Crane, & Co.; Thomas B. Anderson, merchant; John G 

MacKenzie, merchant, and at one time, Conservative candidate for the’ 
city; David Kinnear, and E. G. Pinny, editors and proprietors of the 
Montreal Herald; John Rose, Advocate Q. C.; R. Corse, a proprietor, 
and J. P., William Murray, secretary of tne Montreal Mutual Assurance 
Company ; Hon. 8. De Bluery, Advocate; Henry Chapman, of the house 
of Ryan, Chapman & Co.; William Molson, of the firm of T. & W. Mol- 
son, brewers, a gentleman of large property, once Conservative member 
for Montreal; H. L. Routh, of the house of Lemesurier, Routh, & Co.; 
D. L. Mac Dougall; Edward Maitland, J. M. Tobin, merchants; F. G 
Johnson, Advocate, Q. C., &c. Of the most of the names I know nothing, 
and the French Canadians, you will see, are not numerous. 
_ On the whole I am not inclined to think that the Document in question 
is destined to be of very great importance either one way or the other 
in deciding the future fate of Canada. The signers have passed the Ru- 
bicon ; and so far, it is of no little consequeace to themselves. They are 
the Forlorn Hope of the cause; who will follow them in the assault re- 
mains to be seen. This time alone can show. 

Lord Elgin reached Toronto yesterday. He seems to have been well 
received ; and by the latest accounts there had been no attempt at distur- 
bance. There is no further news from London. I believe no one was 
shot there ; though a man’s skull was fractured with a blow from some 
weapon. There was a large Assembly of Delegates from the country 
Parishes held here yesterday and the day before, who passed Resolutions 
condemning the Seignorial Tenure. The Delegates were chiefly French. 


jAusic. 


Tue Coming Opera Season.—Astor Prace Opera House.—The 
Opera in New York has, we think, ceased to be a problem; the question 
has been solved by Maretzek, assisted by the liberality of the subscribers. 
It will be remembered that for two years past a large amount of discon- 
tent has been felt and freely uttered, about monopoly and reserved rights 
of the five years’ and season subscribers. At the first blush of the thing 
it certainly did seem rather hard that the possession of a little capitel 


should ensure, for certain parties, permanent seats at less price than the 

ublic would have to pay per night. Butit must be remembered ‘hat 
fad it not been for this arrangement, the Opera House would not have 
been built; that, had not a few gentlemen been found willing to risk a 
possible loss, for five successive years, no individual would have come 
forward to take the entire responsibility, and make or break himself by 
so extensive, so hazardous a speculation. It was imperative to find some 
security; the men were found; the house was built, and the privileges 
they enjoyed were the legitimate fruits of their responsibility. They 
were the proprietor’s security; they paid the manager’s rent. Their sub- 
scriptions, in fact, were so much certain aud assured to the manager; 
for the rest, he must depend upon his own tact and energy, and the at- 
tractiveness of his company. But some have argued that this security 
was all in favour of the proprietor, and at the expense of the lessee. This 
argument would hold good where the lessee started with the determina- 
tion that the proprietor should lose acccording to his losses; but to 
the man who enters upon a theatrical speculation with the full intention 
of fulfilling bis obligations, the arrangement is an immense advantage, for 
he starts with the certainty “that his rent is secured.” Managers have 
always epeculated upon the talents of the Artists and the property of the 
proprietors; but it has invariably been found that, in the event of the 
P cape Sang meeting with indifferent success, the proprietor is paid, while 

e artiste are the sufferers. Looking upon it, therefore, in whatever 
light we may, it cannot be viewed as an injury to any party, but rather 
anes which leaves the energies of the lessee free and untram- 
melled. 

We have thus far only stated the rights of the five years’ subscribers, 
and the positive benefits which have accrued to all concerned, by the ar- 
rangement from which they derive their rights and privileges. We might 
at this time also record the sacrifices they have made during two years to 
sustain inefficient and unpopular managements; but we will content 
ourselves with stating the arrangements for the future. In order to sup- 
port M. Maretzek in his arduous undertaking and to establish one opera 
in New York beyond the possibility of a failare—providing the manage- 
ment has fulfilled its duty—the five years’ suoscribers, with a most praise- 
worthy liberality, have voluntarily agreed to pay one half more than they 
have a right to pay : and we are happy to add that the Season subseri- 
bers, with a laudable and generous rivalry, have come to the same conclu- 
sion, and that M. Maretzek, therefore, bas already a large proportion of 
his current expenses secured to him, and his prospects of success are far 
more promising than those of any management hitherto connected with 
the Opera House. We are not in the habit of flattering any class of the 
community, but we cannot forbear giving testimony to a well-timed 
liberality, which will assuredly establish permanently in our city an ele- 
gant and refined amusement. 

We will not weary our readers with lengthened remarks upon the sin- 
gular view still held by some journalists, touching the apparent anti-Re- 

ublican exclusiveness of reserved seats at all. When it is forbidden to 

ease a house in the Fifth avenue for a term of years, because some 
casual passer-by may chance to fancy it—when we cannot take the best 
rooms at the Astor or New York Hotels by the season, because a railroad 
bird of passage would thereby be excluded, we shat be very happy to go 
into the argument. At present we leave it; and pass on to remark 
that an Opera once established upon a firm basis will give the death-blow 
to petty operatic speculations, which bring the cause into discredit, and 
entail mach suffering upon the poor artists whoare deluded by false pro- 
mises and vain expectations, from their own country. We, for one, set our 
face against these wanton and cruel deceits, and shall use our u'most ex- 
ertions to give firmness, stability, and popularity, to one Operatic estab- 
lishment iu New York. Two such establishments canuot exist in this 
city, and must not be recognised; for one would assuredly destroy the other, 

















and in the struggle perish itself. It is then of vital interest to the cause, 
that all should unite, and use every effort to sustain successfully the Ital- 
ian Opera. 

We come now to speak of the operations of M. Maretzek, who has 
been for a long time in Europe, making engagements with singers for his 
establishment, and who is now on his way hither, bringing with him the 
results of his labours. The artists be has engaged are as follows: Prima 
Donna Assoluta, Sicvonina Bertucca; Comprimaria, Sicnorina AMAL:A 
Patti; Contralta, Sicyone Giutietta Perrint AND Rosst Corsi ; Primo 
Tenore, Sicsor Givserre Forti; Secondi Tenori, Sicvont Guipt anv 
Patti; Baritoni, Sicyont BeneventaNo anv Rosst Corsi ; Bassi, Sicnort 
Novettr ano Sanqvirnico; Maestro of the company, Sicron Miter. 
Some of these artists are already known to us favourably; for the rest 
we must depend upon Mr. Maretzek’s judgment, and in it we have much 
faith. The opening opera will, we understand, be the Lucia, for it is be- 
lieved that in the part of Edgardo, Signor Forti wili take the town by 
storm. This opera will be succeeded by Otello, Semiramide, La Gazza 
Ladra, Il Pirata, Anna Bolena, Maria de Rohan, Marino Faliero, Masaniello, 
Don Giovanni, Le Nozze di Figaro, Norma, §c. This is a most promising 
répertoire, and we trust that all its promises will be fulfilled. 

The principal portion of the wardrobe has been made in Paris; the 
remainder in this city. New scenes have been prepared by our artists 
here, to replace those removed by the former management. In short, 
every thing is in a state of perfect readiness to commence the campaign 
with brilliancy and éc/at. We wish it every success, but we trust that 
there is no truth in the ramour that the management intends giving a 
Concert with its new artists, previous to the opening of the establishment. 
This would be unjust to the subscribers after their great liberality ; and 
must not be entertained fora moment. The season will be opened 
on the Ist or the 5th of next month. 

New Inxvention.—Tue Dotce Campana ATTacuMEnt.—The manu- 
facturers of Piano Fortes seem never to be satisfied with the present 
state of things; but are ever striving after novelties in new scales, at- 
tachments, &c., &c. The public have been greatly benefited by this 
restless spirit, for its results are daily before our eyes, and we freely ac- 
knowledge that the manufacture of square Piano Fortes has arrived at a 
perfection in America, especially in New York, not to be approached in 
any city of the old World. We shall, however, leave the Piano 
Fortes to speak for themselves, our present business being with the 
Dolce Campana attachment, invented and patented by Messrs. Boardman 
& Gray, ot Albany. Our readers are acquainted with the attachments at 
present in vogue in this country—Coleman’s, and Walker's. The merits 
of these have been fully discussed, and the buying public have decided 
upon their usefulness and adaptability ; with these we have nothing todo 

_ The Dolce Campana Attachsent, recommends itself to us by its perfect 
simplicity, and the utter impossibility of its injuring the instrument to 
which itis attached, in any way; it acts upon the Sounding Board, by 
means of weights, worked by a pedal, which press upon the bridge; 
thus the strings are left untouched and the attachment can in no way 
affect the pitch or tune of the strings. The tone of an instrument de- 
pends upon the density of the sounding board, and consequently a con- 
centrated pressure upon every part of it willentirely change the quality 
of the tone produced—the vibrations being communicated by the strings 
to the particles of woed. This is the principle of the New Attachment ; 
and while it is harmless to the integrity of the piano forte, it imparts a 
new power which may be used to produce most charming and fascinating 
effects. We have not space to describe these at length, for indeed in a 
master’s hands they are infinite, and applicable even to the best class of 
music ; but we will state that in relation to the Dolce Campana itself, 
without any artistic management, its tone is beautiful, sympathetic, ten- 
der, and plaintive: and that simple melodies, played with it, have a 
charm of irresistible fascination. Sach of our readers as may wish to 
hear its effects, should call! at Jollie’s store 300, Broad way, or at the lair 
at astle Garden, where the well-known composer, Mr. J. G. Maeder, ex- 
temporises upon, and reveals its beauties. It will be perceived after this 
explanation, that the Dolce Campana can be attached, with profit and 
without danger, to any instrament; with which conviction we recom- 
mend it to the public as one of the most pleasing additions to the piano 
forte that we have yet seen. 


Orama. 
MISS CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 

Miss Cushman has fairly taken the Town by sterm. Her re-appearance in this 
country as Mrs. Haller atthe Broadway Theatre on Monday evening, was in every 
sense of the term a complete triumph ; establishing the fact, thather European 
reputation has not been overrated, and that she is indeed in all the essentials of 
high art, and decided genius, the most thorough actress now existing, either on 
the English or American Stage. Her Rosalind on Tuesday Evening, and Lady 
Macbeth on W eanesday, far transcended in their execution, and in the effects pro- 
duced on the audience, the efforts of her first night, and havetogether produced an 
enthusiasm in the minds ofthe play going public, that will carry her triumphant- 
ly through her brief stay of twelve months among us. She will also, we trust, 
improve the interests of dramatic art inthis country; for ber strikingly original style, 
so finished, subdued, and natural, and yet so earnestly intense, will create a 
School of acting, that must in time entirely supersede the coarse, unnatural, gal- 
vanized, and spasmodic school, now too prevalent among us, on the one hand ; and 
the inflated, chanting, whining, artificial style, which is as equally opposed to 
true acting on the other. Miss Cushman is already educating her audiences to 
receive these salutary reforms, so long and so loudly called for by all critical and 
refined admirers of histrionic art ; and most certainly a death-blow will be given 
to many long cherished conventionalisms, wherever she appears asthe grand 
missionary of stage reform.’ Garrick did not more effectually upset the preva- 
lent stage abuses of his day, than would this gifted women overturn our sterevty- 





ped stage defects, were she to remain in our midst, albeit she might find carping 
Quins, who would declare her salutary retorms to be “ heresies.” When Miss 
Cushman left this eouniry for England, she had attained avery enviable re- 
putation, as an earnest, intense, and original actress. She was not perhaps fully 
appreciated by the masses of her countrymen ; yet those who were real judges of 
acting were convinced that she possessed all the elements of a great artiste. 
We feel proud of ranking ourselves among the latter number, and we con/idently 
felt, and predicted through the pages of the Albion, her suecessin England. But 
we must confess that we were notquite prepared for the triumphant character of 
that success. We did not believe that she would at once be recognized by the 
leading critics of the London and Provincial Press, as the legitimate successor of 
the Siddons,and the O'Neill ; nor did we anticipate the simultaneous endorsement of 
the first literary characters of the English nation, in support of this decision. We 
have seen her in three great test parts—and we no longer wonder at the universa 
verdicts of the English critics and the British literati: We see how close and 
acute a student she has been while absent from us—how deeply she has observed 
all the essentials of her profession, necessary in forming the great artist—how 
studiously she has reformed certain defects of style acquired in her probationary 
career—how the innate faculties of her mind have been developed and trained 
under the fosterage of capable and appreciative criticism—and we no longer mar- 
vel at hertrans-atlantic triumphs. We can now readily imagine how the public 
crowded to her Bianca and Lady Macbeth ;—how the Haymarket was thronged 
for weeks, to witness her marvellous personation of Romeo, or was fasciaated 
with her Rosalind, and Viola, and how her Meg Merrilies has been pronounced by 
Douglas Jerrold to be the wonderful performance of modern times. Let any of 
our readers who may have been sceptical on these apparently over wrought ex- 
pressions of approbation of Miss Cushman’s powers, place themselves under the 
influence of her acting in any of her strictly favourite parts, with unprejudiced 
minds, and they will readily accede to the warmest eulogiums of her European 
admirers, 

Weare indulging too much in generalities in our remarks on this gifted actress, 
but it would require a volume to record all the points we have noticed as worthy 
of observation, in her delineation of Mrs. Haller, Rosalind, and Lady Macbeth: 
With ail our desire to convey to the readers of the Albion our distinct impres- 
sions, we must necessarily deal in generals, rather than in details, in the limited 
space allotted to us in a newspaper column. 

The great points that struck us in Miss Cushman’s Mrs. Haller were the entire ab- 
sence of the usual stage trickery of the part, and the truly subdued and intedlec. 
tual rendering of the character, by which she converted its mawkish sentimenta!, 
ity and its more pernicious moral into something approaching to nature and propri- 


ety. This truly Germanic specimen of false sentizaenialism was portrayed asthe | 


victim of remorse and deeply rooted despair—every ‘ook, every gesture, and 
every tone indicated the concentrated pangs of conscience stricken guilt. She 
cannot look any one directly in the face. She appears to dread dewection in every 
wmovementsurrounding her. She is constantly suppressing her emotions, aud ap- 
pears unable to risk even the utterance of the commonest expression, fearful that 


she may betray her guilty secret. As the action of the play increases, and 
events lay bare her actual position, her convulsive bursts of grief and remorse 
are absolutely thrilling, from their intensity and truthfulness: and yet even these 
are so artistically subdued, that she appears to suppress them from an innate 
sense of propriety and sincerity, and as if she shrunk from making her sorrows 
the occasion for a scene. Her acting in those passages, which have become the 
stereotyped points of the stage, showed consummate strokes of art. As such, 
Miss Cushman apparently discards them altogether, or at least conveys to the 
mind of the spectator an unconsciousness of having them thrust upon the atten. 
tion. The audience on Monday night evidently missed their usual clap-traps : 
but they listened, looked, and wondered, with rapt attention. They did not ap- 
plaud vociferously—but their deep silence was the unmistakeable evidence of the 
favourable impression they were receiving ; whilst the loud bursts of applause 
at the fall of the curtain, and the uproarious testimonials of approbation bestowed 
upon the actress, when she appeared to respond to the call of the whole house, 
were perhaps more satisfactory testimonials to the truth of her acting, than are 
the rounds of applause bestowed on other representations of the part in the ac. 
customed points established by usage and precedent. We wish, however, that 
Miss Cushman would discard this play from her list. Mrs. Haller is unworthy of 
her great powers, and the piece itself is a disgraceful appendage to the drama in 
this age of intelligence and refinement. 

On Tuesday evening we attended the representation of Rosalind, with 
some misgivings, for physically, Miss Cushman must suffer by compari. 
son with others of her gifted cotemporaries. She cannot realize the Rosalind of 
the poet in the first act, and therefore until her assump tion of male attire, she has 
to be placed in the unenviable position of a player who is compelled to draw upon 
the credulity of the audience. She is the delicate, beautiful Rosalind, by su/. 


ference, rather thanin reality. Miss Cushman gets over the difficulty, however, with 


infinite tact; she plays the first act with great care, rendering the language with 
a true Shakspearian appreciation of its point and beauty, and doing all with von- 
summate and artistic skill—particularly the sudden impression of Jove at firs: 
sight, when introduced to Orlando. The anxiety and interest she exhibits in her 
bye play at the wrestling match, and the parting from Orlando in the same scene, 
were delicious specimens of natural acting. But with the donning of the hose and 
doublet, and arrayed at “ all points like a man,” the change of garb was not more 
complete, than was the whole style and character of her acting. She carried the 
-swashing and a martial outside, 





as if she were born to it, and indeed did what we have seen no other actress do in 
the part—that is, truly keep up the simulated impersonation of the boy throughout, 
This mere physical embodiment of the character is, however, but an accessory to 
the main beauty of the personation. She gives such a vivid rendering of the wit, 
spirit, and epigrammatic sharpness of the text, that with all our familiarity with its 
beauties, we felt aa if we appreciated it truly for the firsttime. Her scenes with 
Orlando, when sie so delightfully “ plays the knave with him’’—were peculiarly 
marked, Her wit gushed as if it were but the overflowing of her natural gifts— 
not as if she were saying good things for applause-sake. 
effort—she is no painted and tinselled actress, reciting speeches with the most ap 
proved elocutionary expression, making the most of clap-trap, and looking around 


No strain for points—n 


for the usual applause that follows—but she was the real sprightly, frolicsome wo- 
man who, in her impenetrable disguise, could play upon the feelings of her lover 
while she covertly probed the depth of his affection—and this too as naturally asif 
it were an ordinary colloquy in every day life. We have witnessed many stage 
triumphs in our day, but we unhesitatingly say, that we never remember more in 
tense enjoyment exhibited by an audience, than did Miss Cushman’s auditory 
evince duriug the scene in the third act with Orlando on Tuesday evening; nor 
do we think that heartier applause was ever rendered in a theatre—than those 
three or four unanimous rounds which, like the escape of steam froma safety 
valve, were thundered out at the close of the scene, as testimonials of the pent up 
delight the audience had experienced. We could dilate on other innumerable 
beauties—but we must devote a few words to her Lady Macbeth. 

It is acknowledged we believe without dispute, that Miss Cushman is the bes: 
representative of this part now upon the stage. The English critics who remem. 
ber Mrs. Siddons. say that she approaches the excellence that incomparable wo- 
man attained in this magnificent creation. We endeavoured to divest ourselves 
of all the prestige Miss Cushman has acquired in her performance of this gré 
part, and looked at it on Wednesday impariially, yet with all our remembra 
of Mrs. Siddons awakened as fresh as if we had only seen her a month ago—aui 
we are bound in all honesty to say, that Miss Cushman has not yet attained to the 


standard of the Siddons. She has, however, done wonders with the part, I/she 
has not restored it to the stage in all its sublimity and magnificence of guilt—its 
compunctious visitings of “the worm that never dies ”’—and its guilty stricken 


terrors, yet she has certainly given a representation of it that is superior to that 
of any other actress we have seen since the days of Siddons—that is, as far as 
the first two acts are rendered by her; for her personation is unequal. 

The great feature of Miss Cushman’s Lady Macbeth is, that she deals in 1 
subtle abstractions in her interpretation of the part—all is as plain as a problem in 
Euclid, worked out by a master. She finds the Lady Macbeth of the Poet, ‘a 
bold, bad woman”’—and such she renders her to the audience. There are no 
half measures with her—no hesitating on the means to be used to acquire her ob 
ject—no compunctions stop her. She actually does overpower her less firm 
husband by the “intensity of high intellect, bold spirit, and lofty desires ’’—a'] 
which qualities are rendered as palpable by Miss Cushman, in every word and 
action, as if the spectator was literally anatomizing the inmost secrets of her hear, 
and mind. From the moment she reads the announcement of the promised honours 

‘ 


by the witches, to the final catastrophe which places the “ golden round ” upon 


her husband’s head, she is the same. Even the passage—“ Had he not resembled 
my father as he slept, I would have done it,’ which the critics quote as affording 
the only proof of Lady Macbeth’s humanity of feeling—was given by her with an 
intensity of desperate firmuess, as if she were above the ordinary feelings of ou! 
nature. It was absolutely a thrilling exposition of the text—entirely new. In 
carrying out her conception, she gave many other equally new and striking read. 
ings, which we cannot pause to enumerate. One however we must note from its 
surpassing power and beauty. She invokes the “ spirits’ and ‘‘ murdering min 
isters ” as if she were indeed holding communion with them—and were in trut! 
“ transported beyond the ignorant present.” The whole passage is conceive 
and executed with a sublimity almost inconceivable—unless witnessed. We 
were glad to see her retain the old reading of— 

“We fail?” 
as a scornful interrogation, implying a negative. We have always thought that 
Mrs Siddons erred in giving it affirmatively. The context— 


* But screw your courage to the sticking place 
And we'll nof fail, 


clearly warrants, in our mind, Miss Cushman’s reading of the passage. 

We have left ourselves but little space to notice the latter portion of her Lac 
Macbeth. It lacked, to our notion, the salutary monition, which extracted fron 
learned member of the church the expression, that he had received a clearer * 
position of the commandment— 

“ Thou shalt do no Murder,” 
from the acting of Siddons and Kemble in the closing scenes of this play, than 1° 
had ever obtained from any erudite annotation on the divine injunction. heat 
Cushman does not yet convey the remorse and compunctious visitings of con 
science, that may be presumed to accompany great crime. Even her dream et 
is but the re-enacting of the dreadful reality, with similar intensity and despe". 
We are willing to believe that Miss Cushman has pot yet thoroughly worked © . 
her own conception. She seems only to have completed two acts. Let her o 
bring all her genius, and commanding powers of intellect and execution to on 
concluding portions of the part, and it will be one of the most wonderful exhib, 
tions of histrionics that the modern stage has witnessed ; 

Miss Cushman has added Mariana in the Wife, and Julia in the Hunchbaes 
to the list of parts played this week. We have not seen them, and we pagrene 
to see them announced. There are characters in the drama in which she i 
safely defy all comparison and competition. There are others where a 
would be fatal to her. These she should avoid. The public are looking for “a 
Queen Catherine, Bianca, Meg Merrilies, Romeo, Hamlet, and other parts 


which her transcendent excellence has been unequivocally acknowledged. 





DeaTH oF Maurice Power —The Washington Republic, on the eee 
of a letter, announces the death of this young man, the son of the lamentec . 
rone Power. Readers will remember his unsuccessful attempt to take his say 
place on the stage, He is said to have died of cholera at Bath, England, on 


19th ult. 
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Notices of New @terks. 


Frexca Revotution or 1848. By A. Lamartine. Boston. 1849. Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co.—This is a translation, moderately well executed ; 
and to those who hav» not seen, or cannot enjoy, the original, it will be 
an acceptable publication. Moking due allowance for the splendid ego- 
tism of the author, one may abandon one’s self to the charms of his style, 
and re-peruse a narrative of events yet recent, but whose interest is al 
ready waning, from tbe pressure of extraordinary circumstances, and from 
the incessant craving after novelty that has taken hold upon the public 
mind. The careful reader may indeed take the trouble to compare La- 
martine’s account of the Revolution of February with other well authen- 
ticated details ; but the majority will yield themselves to his narrative, 
and adopt his statements as correct. Humanity owes a debt to Lamartine, 
for, if he proved himself incompeteut to conduct a government, he at least 
did calm the frantic violence of a maddened populace, and unquestiona- 
bly prevented the effusion of seas of blood. What he performed, what 
he saw. and what he felt, he certainly describes with rare ability- 
Even through the unpromising medium of a translation this will be per. 
ceived. With two samples of the version, we commerd the volume 
to public favour. The first thus sketches the living ex-king of the 


French. : 
i ili Orléans was of a revolutionary race, though a prince of the 
wa Freee had plunged into the most deplorable excesses of the Conven- 
tion. He had made himsel pore not through the glory, but the atrocity, of 
this epoch , and the faults of the father were the pledges of the son inthe eyes of 
ion of 1830. ; 
ay og Philippe was too honest and adroit a man to redeem the sanguinary 
promise of his name to the revolution which proclaimed him king. Nature had 
made this prince a man of probity and moderation ; exile and experience had 
made hima politician. ‘The difficulty of his part, as a prince among democrats 
and democrat among princes, in the commencement of his life, had rendered him 
supple to circumstances, patient in events, and temporizing with fortune. He 
seemed to foresee that destiny owed him athrone. Inthe meanwhile, he enjoyed 
the pleasures and virtues of family relations ina retired, modest, and irreproach- 
able domestic life. He had always atribute of respect for the reigning monarch, 
and a smile of intelligence for the opposition, without, however, encouraging them 
by any criminal complicity, Studious, thoughtful, and exceedingly well informed 
on all points touching the interior administration of empires; profoundly versed 
in history ; a diplomatist equal to Mazarin or Talleyrand; possessed of a fluent 
and inexhaustible elocution, which resembled eloquence as much as conversation 
can resemble oratory ; a model for husbands, an example for fathers, in the midst 
of anation which loves to see good morals seated on the throne ; gentle, humane 
and peaceable ; brave by birth but abhorring bloodshed ; it might be said that na- 
ture and art had endowed him with all the qualities which make up a popular 
king, with one exception :—greatness. ; . 
He supplied this deficiency of greatness, by a secondary quality, which minds 
of middle stature admire,and great men despise ;—adroitness. He both used it 
and abused it. Some acts of this political adroitness, degraded him from his 
character to tricks which would have been censured in a private individual. 
What wasitinaking? Such wasthe disgrace he permitted his ministers tocast 
upon a princessof his own house. The Duchess de Berry, his niece, contested 
the throne with him; he allowed the veil to be torn from the privacy of her life 
as a'woman. If this act, the most immoral of his reign, was committed to prevent 
the effusion of blood, and discountenance civil war. we must pity him ; if it was 
tolerated by personal ambition, we must stigmatize him. 


The escapes of Royalty from Paris have given rise to many sketches. 
This one of a mere child, an Infanta of Spain and a Duchess of France, is 
perhaps less hacknied than most, 


Two princesses had been separated from the king and queen at the moment of 
their precipitate departure from the Tuileries. These were the Princess Cle. 
mentine, the wife of the Duke of Saxe-Cuburg, and the Duchess of Montpensier. 
The Duke of Montpensier, on accompanying his father to the carriages which 
awaited him in the Place de la Coacorde, theught to return without obstacle to the 
Tuileries, and watch personally over the safety of his wife, whom advanced preg- 
nancy had retained for some daysin her aparunents. The crowd which poured 
out of all the issues into the gardens had soon apprised the prince that all return 
was impossible. On leaving, he had confided the princess to the care of some 
persons of his household, and the solicitude of M. Jules de Lasteyrie, whose loy- 
alty, name, and popularity, rendered him easy in every event. He had mounted 
his horse precipitately, and followed the king to Saint Cloud. 

Atthe moment of the invasion of the chateau, M. de Lasteyrie had given his 
arm to the princess. He had become involved with her in the crowd, which was 
at that time too confused and tumultuous to permit it to noticea young woman 
crossing tle garden. 

M., de Lasteyrie hoped to reach the Pont Tournant soon enough to despatch the 
Duchess of Montpensier in safety with the royal family. At the moment of leav 
ing the gardens, the carriage, filled and hastily closed by M. Crémieux, had started 
ata gallop, leaviug the Princess Clementine thaodenel, astray, and unable either 
to follow on, or return to the square. Fortunately, she perceived M.de Lasteyrie 
and the Duchess of Montpensier, her sister-in-law, and joined this remnant of her 
family. 

M. de Lasteyrie carried the two young womento his mother’s, without being 
either recognized or questioned on his road. This family, doubly popular, from 
the name of Lafayette and the virtues of Madame de Lasteyrie, his daughter, was 
an asylum inviolable to the suspicions and search of the people. Ina few min- 
utes the Princess Clementine came out and joined her father at Trianon. The 
young Duchess of Montpensier remained till the 25th, at the hearth and protec- 
tion of Madame de Lasteyrie. Her husband had sent her word from Dreux, by 
General Thierry, his aid-de-camp, to join him at the chateau d’Eu. He thought 
the king might yo there, and make it his residence. The rapidity of fortune had 
ontstripped him even on the road of this exile. He was wandering on the shore 
of the ocean. 

On reaching Eu, the young princess alighted at the chateau, and found it 
empty. 

Alarming rumours announced the arrival of a column of working men from 
Rouen, who, it was said, had come, as at Neuilly, to lay waste the dwelling of the 
king. The duchess left her father’s palace, and asked shelter of M. Estancelin, 
a diplomatst attached tothe embassy of Munich. At nightfall sne left again for 
Belgium, accompanied by M. Estancelin and General Thierry. They went to 
wards Brussels, 

At Abbeville the passage of a carriage attracted attention, and drew together 
acrowd. The horses were stopped, and the cry was that the princes were es 
caping. M. Estancelin showed himself at the coach window. He was known 
by name in the country. He asserted that the princess was his wife, with whom 
he was returning to his post abroad. The more completely to obviate saspicion, 
he ordered the coachman to drive the carriage to one of his friends, whose re. 
publican opinions were a guarantee with the people. He alighted at the door of 
this friend, and confided to him, in a low tone, the name, rank, and flight, of the 

oung woman. The weak or cold-hearted man trembled, or hardened himself 
pecan da mere yA this ge A would render him unpopular, or 
ae se hg i A agamged hg and M. Estancelin urge, beg, 
woman whom ii patansl salads ch Pg “ ‘ai aoe ep yt ee. ear 
fright of & aakal i "8 give up to the disturbance of an insurrection, the 
captivity, or the hazard of an impracticable flight on foot. Fear is 

deaf. Egotism is implacable. 
- ~ pet ag ae ame dy tg eee collecting round the door, gat out 
little further “off. They se sedan iL ; MI ge me ia > ane 2 es aie 
aan aden diner a y para ed. Mr. Estancelin directed General Thierry to 
le city gates. It was agreed that the general should pass it with the 
duchess ; and that, after having thus leftthe city with his trust, he should wait by 
the side of the road to Belgium for the carriage, which M. Estancelin would bring 
between eleven o'clock and midnight. » 

Po waits . ' 

BF ON meson P oapnient wow an of Li roy, porate from other friends. Gene- 
ptt insaas Reapahor B beng a —_ t eet about in the sleet and the deepest 
They almost groped their \ in ‘ dir veneer dara hter rs, saepet the lamps. 
oon groy ay in the direction which had been pointed out to 
‘ Spades panes and circuits, they finally came under a gate of the city, in 
“a agin ngs age oo arch, scaffolded and surrounded with wood, 
ateeaen ne Sa il . o 2 le meee. hey turned back, and glided through 
iout-onesenn n -door, left open by the builders for the ingress and egress of 

Barwin a ey Sena it, and thought theinselves clear ot the city. 
weter, pone dat Santee. by the rain and carts, inundated with pools of 
quarry without any vhalble ieewe as open Sh se blocks of stone, terminated in a 
ankles in mire, and lost her shoes i oe hee he ee, Woman went wp to her 
feared that the raid er Shoes in sott clay. The general was in despair. He 
other child in hey = fatigue and bad weather would killa child bearing an- 
her te like cloak aa Fi ng made the princess sit down upon a stone, by pa 
the town end oo “ f er to wait there without stirring, while he went back to 

Waves tea ght Irom chance or pity a roof or a guide, 

as hesitating to knock at a door, fearing that it might i 
of a place of safety for the pri ' ie ght prove a snare instead 
we this veRn hud € princess, when an unknown friend of M. Estancelin, 
made himself hacton he recoverand guide the fugitives, accosted the general, 
fugitives out of the tows $ pe with him in search of the princess, conducted the 
lime-kiln, where there pb pe — the young woman under a shed attached to a 
h : . 
nese, Re oo Duchess of Montpensier slowly counted the 
Deshessof meseticee ~ carriage was heard, and at last itconveyed the 

The princess hed ben wards Brussels and her husband. 
during this night of 7 Smerqovee » a heroine, ond thoughtless as a child, 
Purpose of raising her cunreg ot atiotying ent ae oe oo 
she was vainly lookin n ‘d — ying at least a romantic imagination, while 
the trench ; «What - r her shoes in the mud, and walking with bare feet in 

ange adventures in this horrible night !’—* Oh, yes !’’ sh 


replied. “Well. I like these adventures better than the hor:id monotony of the 
round work-tab!e in the hot and splendid saloons of the Tuileries. 


The volume is a thick duodecimo, creditably got uy’. 


Tue Pitot. ByJ. F. Cooper. New York. 1849. Putnam.—We have al- 
ready had occasion to notice the republication of Mr. Cooper's works in an 
improved and very acceptable form. “The Pilot” needs no criticism 
now, having long ago passed triumphantly through all that ordeal. 


Suaxsreare’s Dramatic Works. Nos. land 2. Boston. 1849. Phillips, 
Sampson §- Co.—This new edition is a sample of Boston enterprise. It 
is in royal octavo form, intended to contain one play in each number, 
with an engraved female portrait of the heroine prefixed to each, so at 
least we presume from this commencement. The type is so large that 
age may lay aside its spectacles over its pages, and children may use it for 
an alphabet-book. 


Books RECEIVED.—The Dowager, or the new School for Scandal, by Mrs. 
Gore; H. Long—The Caxtons, by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton ; Harpers—The Lite 
Savage, by the late Capt. Marryat ; 1bid—Bankers’ Mag, Oct.; J. S. Homans— 
The :Fountain of Living Waters, by a Layman ; Putnam—Pendennis, No. 3 ; 
Harpers—Hume’s History of England, vol.3 ; Phillips, Sampson 5; Co.—The 
Knickerbocher for Oct. 


POWERS’ STATUARY. 


At the Gallery of Pictures by the Old Masters, in the Lyceum Build- 
ing, Broadway, are now exhibited four of this great Sculptor’s works, 
that have ina large measure contributed to build up his fame. They 
consist of the Greek Slave, the Fisher Boy, Proserpine, and General Jack - 
soi—the two first being full-length statues, the two last busts. The 
coldness of the marble being set off and relieved by the warm colouring 
of the pictures that form the background, the statuary is here seen to 
unusual advantage ; and thongh this is not the first occasion on which the 
principal of these works has been set up to the admiration of the New 
York public, there are many who will gladly avail themselves of a se- 
cond opportunity of seeing it, whilst they make acquaintance with what 
is new. 

Let us, however, enter the Gallery, and examine a little in detail these 
famous works, commencing with the celebrated Greek Slave, though 
she has been already so extensively criticised. A nude female figure, a 
little less than life size, stands before us, rounded into such symmetry of 
form as betokens youth, and yet of such chaste and delicate proportions 
that no voluptuous ideas are of necessity engendered in the spectator’s 
mind. There is not displayed, in the setting forth of her graces, a par- 
ticle of that meretricious taste with which undraped figures are too often 
worked up. Allis modest, and free from exaggeration. Bearing her 
weight upon the left foot, with the right slightly elevated and thrown 
back, and the right hand aiding to support her by resting on one of those 
indescribable adjuncts to sculpture commonly used for the purpose of 
propping up the otherwise unsteady marble, the attitude is at once 
easy and natural, The head is thrown a little to one side, and is 
charmingly set upon the shoulders. The face, of the acknowledged 
type of classical beauty, wears a somewhat mournful expression, whilst 
the brow, in its wide expanse, shows rather more of intellectuality 
than artists habitually clothe female heads withal. The eye is satisfied 
to the full with the perfectly equal distribution of grace and beauty 
throughout the whole of this master-piece of Art. There are no 
strong points, which is its highest recommendation. Excellence per- 
vades it entirely; and winning its way by that gradation peculiar to works 
of a high order, it first satisfies, and then delights. Such is, to our no- 
tion, this lovely statue of a lovely woman, touching whose name and fet- 
ters we have only to add afew words. She is called a Greek Slave, and 
made to appear such by the links of chain that unite her wrists, and form 
a novel, fanciful, and extremely happy finish to a statue, otherwise of 
exceeding merit. We do not dispute, but we cannot share the perception 
of those far-seeing critics, who, in a somewhat saddened face and a pair 
of manacles, read tales of woe and suffering that might tingle the ears of 
Exeter Hall fanatical abolitionists. This crowning glory is entirely be- 
yond our ken; and for investiture with the gift of imagination, we be- 
lieve that Mr. Powers, so far as the Greek Slave is concerned, is very 
highly indebted to the faith of his admiring countrymen. Never surely 
was a character said to be typified on such slight grounds; the slavish 
name and slavish appendages may even have been an after-thougbt, when 





happy one. It has individualized a most exquisite statue; and to the 
fame it richly deserved for its truth, naturalness, grace, simplicity, and 
beauty, it has added a very taking name, before which Europe, as well 
as America, bows down. 

The Fisher Boy has very much of the same merit as the Slave, and 
much also of the peculiarity to which we have just alluded. A boy is re- 
presented ; and as he holds a shell in his earin boyish fashion and leans his 
hand upon a net, he has been christeneda Fisher Boy, though neither his 
figure, nor his limbs, nor the expression of his face have anything to be- 
token the child of labour. Be this as it may, the boy is a delicious work 
of Art—so simple, so true to nature, so entirely free from strained effect. 
Ta choosing a subject, also, balf-way between the attractive grace of child- 
hood and the full maturity of manly beauty, Mr. Powers undertook a very 
difficult task, and his success is so much the more atriumph of Art. The 
plump limbs and roguish looks of infancy are familiar to us on canvas 
and in marble, nor are we wanting in varieties of the Apollo; and yet 
even mammas will agree with us, that an Antiaous is rarely found amongst 
boys of fourteen. Mr. Powers has not attempted an anomaly: he has 
sculptured the very image of a boy; and with the symbol of the shell to 
the ear, he has stamped his own mark upon him, and sent him forth with 
aname. The net in this caso tells the story, as the fetters tell it in the 
case of the Slave. Just so much—no more. 

The bust of General Jacksoa bears probably a striking resemblance to 
that eminent man, and is wrought by a master’s hand. The most careful 
manipulation has been employed in rendering the features, and the marks 
that age, and passion, and strife had set so deeply upon them. Yet, it 
strikes us, withoutany knowledge of the fact, that this bust must have 
been taken from a cast of the features after death. They lack vitality, 
though admirably modelled in every other respect. The putting on of 
the head, and the breadth and simplicity of the drapery should not be 
passed without notice. 

In the busi of Proserpine, Mr. Powers has shown the versatility of his 
talent. The voluptuousness, so entirely absent from the Greek Slave, is 
rendered here with extraordinary effect. By another fantastic but clever 
aud appropriate design, the bust rises, as it were, from a pedestal of 
leaves, or seems as if curtailed of further development by the trimming of a 
leafy dress. To make ourselves understood on such a matter passes a 
masculine pen; but be the pedestal what it may, a neck, a head, and a 
pair of shoulders rise therefrom that might set a lover crazy. We can 
forgive Pluto his abduction,if Mr. Powers give usa correct likeness of Pro- 
serpine. 

In conclusion, we commend this Statuary to the notice of those who 
can derive pleasure from any exhibition of the kind; and we cheerfully 
add our humble tribute of admiration to the piles of it with which Mr. 
Powers has been overwhelmed. At the same time, whilst we readily 
acknowledge that he is amongst the first, perhaps the very first of living 
Sculptors, we cannot yet consent to rank him with Thorwaldsen and 








Canova. To rival them, his works must exhibit more imagination, and 
more character. The latter must be symbolled, as well in form ane fea- 
ture, as in those more palpable evidences to which we have above al 
luded. Expression, the last divine touch of genius, must add yet another 
charm to what is achieved by Mr. Powers’ admirable talent. 


Tue Britisn Association For Tax ApvanceMent OF Science. 
Birwincuam, Friday, Sept. 14. 


Amongst the most interesting subjects under consideration at the sta- 
tistical section, was an address by the Chevalier Bunsen, on the relative 
amount and extent of the different races in Prussia and Germany, and on 
the statistics of Prussia in particular, having reference to railways, and 
the system of public instruction according to the latest returns. 

The members of the Association and their friends dined together in 
the evening at the Town-hall. Upwards of 400 were present. At half 
past five o’clock Professor Robinson took his seat at the centre of the 
raised cross table : seven other tables extended down the hall. Ssmuel 
Thornton, Esq., the Mayor, filled the Vice-President’schair; and amongst 
the distinguished persons present were M. Drouin de l'Huys (the French 
py ween = the Chevalier Bansen (Prussian Ambassador), the Marquis 
of Northampton, Lord Lyttelton, Lord Lifford, Lord Wrottesley, Lord 
Adare, the Prince of Canino (Lucien Bonaparte), the Bishop of Worces- 
ter, the Bishop of Oxford,the Bishop of Manchester, the Dean of Ely, 
Sir Harry Inglis, Sir Charles Lyell, &c. The usual loyal and cowplimen- 
tary toasts were given, when the cloth was drawn. ] 

Excursions.—Saturday, the 15th, was devoted te excursions—to Wa - 
wick by one party ; and to the limestone caverns at Dudley Castle b 
another, and by far the most numerous party. The Warwick excurs o 
ists inspected the magnificent castle at Warwick, which was throw | 
open for their inspection by order of the Earl; they were also permit- 
ted to view the basement story of the castle, in which the massive groined 
vaults, and wine and ale cellars, kitchens, and usual servants’ offices, are 
very interesting in an antiquarian point of view. After visiting this cele- 
brated castle, the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick. with its beautiful mon- 
uments ; the famed Kenilworth Castle ; and the exquisite seat of Guy’s 
Ciiff, attracted the attention of the excursionists, who rambled to such 
spots as they liked best, or most wishedtosee. = 

The Dudley Cavern seekers went to their destination by conal boats, of 
which five were engaged to transport such of the members of the Asso- 
ciation as liked that mode of proceeding, but many went by vther convey- 

ances; and as great numbers of tickets had been issued to the residents of 
Dudley and vicinity, the throng of visitors to the Cavern was immense ; 
according to some computations, nearly 15,000 persons availing them- 
selves of the privilege during the day. The members of the Association 
were received near the Caverns by members of the local committee, by 
whom they were directed to the point of entrance, a romantic spot, en- 
shrouded by trees, where bunivede of persons were waiting their turns 
of admission. Going down afew steps, the visitors passed under a great 
arch, excavated in the rock, and, following the track, were soon in the in- 
terior of the limestone caverns. These evormous caverns are not natural 
formations, but have been produced by the continued excavation of the 
limestone, of which immense quantities are used in the neighbourhood, 
and sent to various parts of the kingdom. The length of the caverns is 
very great, and, as may be inferred, midnight darkness reigns ordinarily 
throughoat their recesses; buton this occasion the caves were illumina- 
ted at the expense of their noble owner, Lord Ward. The effect was 
most singularly beautiful; foras far as the eye could reach were rows of 
candles, which shed their tiny light upon the scene ; and at the extreme 
end of the cave the candles were arranged so as to give the appearance 
ofa temple. A short distance from the entrance the reflection of the can 
dles in the canal which passes through part of the caverns was extremel 

singular, a continually flickering light being the only appearance produced ; 
and it was not till the eye was accustomed to the darknessof the place, 
thatthe water could be distinguished. It was originally intended tohave 
shown the mode of blasting the limestone rock ; but from the circum- 
stance that the heat from so many candles, and the number of persons 
present, drew acurrentof air towards the mouth of the caves, so that, had 
the blast taken effect, the smoke and sulphureous vapours therefrom 
would have been exceedingly unpleasant to the crowds near the entrance. 
The effect of the scene in the caverns was superb in the extreme. When 
accustomed to the gloom that prevailed, the eye could distinguish the pic- 
turesque forms of the rock, and the huge pillars left to support the su- 





the model was nearly completed. If so, it was at least an exceedingly | 


perincumbent masses of rock overhead ; for it was curious to notice huw 
little effect the thousands of candles had in dispelling the absolute dark- 
ness of the place. We should observe, the visitors did not go to the ex- 
treme end of the caverns ; and at the point where they turned off to reach 
the entrance by another pathway, Sir R. Murchison delivered a brief lec- 
ture on the characterof the rocks of the Dudley formation. Sir Roderick 
himself was the observed of all observers, not only in the caverns, bat 
out of them; for the high-crowned green bat of aninhabitant of the Ty- 
rol, and a shepberd’s pluid scarf, rendered his costume picturesque and 
striking. On the conclusion of Sir Roderick’s speech, which, by the way 
he uttered through a speaking-trumpet, the French Ambassador, M. 

Drouin de l’'Huys, made a brief and pithy address ; after which repeated 
cheers were given for Sir Roderick, the Ambassador, Lord Ward, his 
agent Mr. Smith, &c., making the caves resound again and again. 

At a signal from Mr. Smith, red and blue fires were lighted at various 
parts of the caverns, the effect of which was striking and magnificent in 
the extreme, and drew forth shouts of admiration from the crowds who 
thronged the caves; and, as each successive blaze revealed the extent 
and form of the place, lighting up the projections and angles of the rocks, 
scenes of indescribable grandeur were produced. The visitors who had 
arrived earliest at the caverns then retired, to make room for others who 
could not till then enter; and all strove to get into the fresh air from the 
sulphurious vapours arising from the burning of coloured fires. Hundreds, 
however, remained locked up as it were, for an hour or two, without be- 
ing able in any way to help themselves: this promised at one time to be 
attended with rather unpleasant consequences, but ultimately the whole 
party effected an exit without accident or injury of any kind. The fault 
was in issuing orders fer the admission of so large a number of persons at 
the same time. 

From the great caverns parties sauntered te other portions of Lord 
Ward's dowauiu, and to visit Messrs. Cresswell’s open works in the thick 
or ten yard coal. It is a seam of coal ten yards in thickness; and at the 
spot represented, the coal, instead of being brought up from a great depth, 
as from a mine, is quarried as if it were stone in works in the open air. 
This was a source of great interest to the geological members of the As- 
sociation, and its appearance was very peculiar ; we should also mention 
that, in immediate proximity with these open works, are coal-mines work- 
ed in the ordiuary way. Rambling to this and other points of interest 
filled up the time till about two o’clock, when all the visitors gathered, 
by different routes, on a-portion of the estate called the ‘‘ Wren’s-nest,” 
where Sir Roderick Murchison delivered another address. Sir Roderick 
was much applauded, and the Bishop of Oxford jocosely remarked that 
he thought the assemblage had better proceed at once to instal the great 
geologist as Silurian monarch. 

An excelleut cold collation was provided in the School-rooms at Dud- 
ley for the menibers of the Association ; after disposing of which, a stroll 
over the ruins of Dudley Castle, or to some of the furnaces in the neigh- 
bourhood, as taste or inclination suggested, filled up the time till the hour 
to return to birmingham, where a soirée in the Town Hall pleasantly fin- 
ished the day, all being delighted with the romantic scenery they had 
viewed, and gratified 83 the courteous reception experienced at the hands 
of Mr. Smith. ’ 

Monday, Sept. 17. The Sections opened again, and some papers were 
read, but they did not possess much interest. _ f 

During the intervals between the hours at which the Sectional Meet- 
ings were held, the exposition of manufactures at bingley House, in Bond 
street, was visited daily by members of the Association and the immense 
body of strangers visiting the town. The exhibition gave the most un- 
bounded satisfaction to all who saw it. Another exhibition in the town, 
which also engaged the attention of visitors, was a model of Birmingham, 
produced by a young man named Brierly. It represents every street, 
and almost every house. It is wonderfully accurate, having been to the 
modeller a labour of six years. 

In the afternoon Sir David Brewster was elected President for the en- 
suing year, and Edinburgh was fixed upon for the next meeting of the 
Association. At night Professor Willis delivered a discourse on the ap- 
plication of mechanical science to railways, in the Town Hall. , 
Tuesday, Sept. 18. In the morning, the various Sections were again 
opened, but there were few subjects of general interest discussed : Prince 
Canino, on the distinction of the little blue magpie of Spain from that of 
Siberia; and Dr. Buckland (who attended for the first time this day), on 
the general presence of phosphorus in soils, were the most attractive. 
The number of Quakeresses who attended the meetings of the Sections 
were not alittle remarkable. 

Wednesday, Sept. 19. In the afternoon the concluding general meeting 





of the members of the Association was held in the Town Hall, at which 
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Colonel Sabine, the general secretary, read the synopsis of recommenda- | as a new work, e i i i i Ri 
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battery of 100 plates. The experiments, being of aremarkably effective | MS. was unfolded. Immediately the ‘confidential eavilepe’ was opened with their cavalry ; but keep constantly pirouetting and pacing about, m 
and brilliant character, were greatly admired by the visitors; and the | #0d the successful competitor was found to bear the soatent Laoteh wheeling round, and skirmishing about in every pessible direction, with ro 
re Mes Faraday was giving a running commentary upon the | 23me of Poe. Peat ot rosie 0 age a oo. an a - yom . — one lit 
principles of electric light, adde np ate ate sy , : J : aken the field fora campaign, they observe no regular intervais of re- 
neve. sy ght, added no little to the interest felt in the ox on OR Ge, fe valine auiet eee Re Rees and gave _ pose, nor stated time for repast: they set at nought the inclemency of the ps 
Baron Von Humsotpt.—As an appropriate pendant to the foregoing | Caused him to request that he should be troughs to his Sow gy ar ger — en etic ds eaten iene: oF je 
scientific information, we annex the following sketches of the life of this ingly on introduced: the prize money had not yet been paid, and he lage i thelr reales frm, wonton ovanioren poe =a crows Meg _ 
distinguished philosopher, who completed his eightieth year on Friday, ceil teen a ” oe had answered the advertisement of his | Once dismounted, they lose all their previons activity and courage, be- J 
the 14th ult. 590 ne. in, and pale even to ghastliness, his whole appearance | come altogether useless, and may be easily vanquished. 7 
indicated sickness and the utmost destitution. A tattered frock-coat con- “ - Semectiege. | y i i ba 
th wd v2 294 etre . — been said, with equal truth and eloquence cealed the absence of a shirt, and the ruins of boots disclosed more than } ], al. cadens Us alueke, boul tadioe rod re, 
at, “he has devoted his life, in an especial manner, to - of | the want of stockings. But the e e : ie 2 p a0v , pa - : , 
Terres‘rial Philosophy. Not content with discharging che tuaies of with intelligence and feeling, and his ace at et ag poe gen yey ape Pies hg sg Ag 8 tty tele og eg a oy enna =. of 
traveller, an observer and a collector of facis, his philosophic mind was | 2ers, all won upon the lawyer's regard. Vue told his histor and hi See eee ng einen aa heme Daseng 8 pl pr 
ever bent on the establishment of general laws; and it is to him that we ambition, and it was determined that he should not want pet f rs ine SS ae snag sommminemnagen pr 
owe the first generalizations regarding the temperature of the atmosphere suitable appearance in society, nor opportunity for a just displa of hi an ph, er nee sag eg Hager’ omar enh the 
and the earth, its magnetical condition, and those great features of our | #bilities ia literature. Mr. Kennedy accompanied bie $0 a clothing t is | governed rather by impulse than by reason. The generality of the Cos- th 
= which mould its external form, and indicate its internal history. | 42d purchased for him a respectable suit, with changes of linen mF pnd mechs arocl mites See. bot af cena ee a enemas Wag: at 
re eye sharp - nt ote and strained for induction, he has sur- { him ° a — from which he returned with the suddenly regained bear- shinat, thtigue, end went ot sleep, with hardihood. N 
veyed the regions of civilized Europe, the frozen steppes of Asi ing of a gentleman.’ > REC : is ‘ é 
burning lates of the American rem ~tl 4 fa | ih anaes r ’ 4 $ , sat eae ae In Cag ~ = of May last, | Commander be 
WE thd Gatlie. Sf GRRAAIA thes indie crnmeemmnees, “0 oo | 10k ow To Bear Itt-naturep Criticism.—The main comfort under in- | “08 f - oo i 4 — had anta Martha (New Grenada), and ck 
sociate all that is interesting in the physical sciences. No traveller who soesen uoceenreen © Sey Siee 1s bp lace SF themn fairly, sccept them as an tish " sel ° Y Dlis tb a, vith oe yor a 8 
has visited the remote regions of the globe, for the purpose of observing evil, and calculate the extent of the mischief. These injurious comments | 1 S0n pun ryt oe, Wi Saye emcees a 500.000, Sane ee 2¢ 
the varied phenomena of nature, has added so much to our stock of posi- a yrange egy emgins tcgh pcnllbapln ore tonge-ser eet enchete tg tne iy aig Foe os Taaahtteary estan, b 
tive knowledge. While the navigator has explored the coasts of unknown SReareS sate Hapn ogy aases eonvere atiele te the. Gest nesramper ip shat 1 wed oor lout h pw Fas dettean al We tea N 
lands, discovered islands and shores, marked the depth of the sea, esti- ne monde fone me that i wae 8 very peinfal sensation for the first day, |)" 3041 a Ma yong Re aaa teeee vie Pang wiyrtnng 8B agen P 
mated the force of currents, and noted the more obvious traits of the and that he thought all eyes were upon him (he being a retired, quivi, On the 30th of May he descrie the ship, lying on her broadside, with " 
countries at which he has touched; while the zoologist has investigated fastidious person): but going into his nursery, and finding his children her masts gone, about two cables’ length from the shore, with thousands 
the multiplied forms of animal life, the botanist the diversitied vegetation were the same to him as usual, and then walking out with his dogs, and of todiens oo Ge bench. At thre in Hie attounsen, after beating against } 
the geologist the st ' “ ’ | observing that they frolicked about him as they were wont to do, he be- | * heavy breeze, the gallant Commander succeeded in anchoring about 
geolog 2 structure and relations of the rocky masses of which the : y , al l de the wreck. H t i } 
aiitae Otay eae fo ke . l + gan to discover that there was happily a public very near and dear to half a mile outside the wreck. He immediately sent his boats, manned 

} composed ; and while each has thus contributed | hich : , ‘ Timea’? : nd 1, toexamine her. Sl lying b y , 
to the illustration of the wonderfal constitution of our planet,’ Humboldt eociags? geno -_ —* the“ Times” could mske no impres- bil tak brok ; backed wi ts dteewst sp atpaennat gi y on bo ' 
“stands alone as uniting in himself a knowledge of all these sciences sion. The next day my poor friend—who, by the way, was firmly con- |)" 5/0) iy . ‘abl ree Forge eros oh my, epg 4 } 
Geography, meteorology, magnetism, the distribution of heat, the vari- vinced that he was riglt in the matter in controversy—had become quite holds, about a cable's length from the shore, and a heavy ground-swell } 
Gas Renndlemedin ef eatanas Tet , , vat, the himself again. Indeed he suapped his fingers at the leading articles, and roliing over her. The vessel was fast breaking up, her rudder gone, and ] 

p history, together with the affinities of races dk hed | : oe rg . h ower or exertion could ever have got | ff. 
and languages, the history of nations, the political constitution of coun- said he wished people would write more of them against him.—J'ricnds | ° eee war ie bad ou yn 1ave got her off. ; ’ 
tries, statistics, commerce, and agriculture—all have received accumula- —— 1 pore commas Yee - ea ey . "of the first instance, a little of the | ] 
tions and valuable additions from the exercise of his rare talents.” Tue Eartor CartisLe—Liseratity anp Discretion.—The follow- me rg oa ig ate. oan ~ 4 ; = ar sone — wind ame | 

As the Baron’s valuable contributions extend through more than half a| ing letter has been written tothe Bishop of London by the Earl of Cz oh vapetel apt b the di gs ey Fake laait caumaaivame ta 
century, we shall only attempt an outline of bis active life. lisle :— wal Boson orld. pat ae: y ! ndians, who are the most expert divers in 

Frederick Henry Alexander Von Hamboldt was born at Berlin on the “ Grosvenor-place, Sept. 14, 1549 ped ts ly divi ne ~ thee yr Sy eno anything, these sevages kept ! 
14th of September, 1769. He was educated at Gittingen and Frankfort “My dear Lord Bishop,—Some little time ago I received an anonymous letter eer ge y beckon = @ o- h ee oe babes of damaged goods, ( 
on the Oder. In 1790 he visited Ho!land and England, in company with | C°*#ining a bank-note for £100, and directing me to apply it to Her Majesty's mn Or os udsead an aa nc ation Walse tellin wre the : 
Messrs. George Forster and Von’Geuns; and in pr same year published service. Under ordinary circumstances I should have forwarded it to the Chan- on which Se leune win Fitted them onshore. These Indians are the t 
his first work, entitled “Observations on the Basalts of the Rhine.” In| Clorof the Exchequer, by whom it would of course have been added to the most warlike race of the whole of South America; they have never been a 
1791 he went to Freybarg to receive instructions from the celebrated general stock in the coffers of the Treasury. As I conceive, however, that a certain conquered, and ure of the most ferocious uature, subject to no laws, have 
Werner, the founder of ios ; meee 9 5 ated | discretion was vested in me, by its being forwarded to me, and not to him, I have | fixed habitations. and lead a pastoral life, grazing large herds of cattle 

t ounder of geological science; and the results of some of his | thought myself at liberty, under the present emergen k y ly it, i nd horses tk roduce of which tk bsi Thei i i 

observatious in the mines ofthat district were published in 1793. the event of no special committee hat beena Teed tar hh petneee . th aad = la she icon Pen ; 1 ei + mint ape Spe oe il mo reads tl ; } 

In 1792, Humboldt was appointed assessor of the Council ot Mines at | the medium of some of youc admirable clergy the relief oftunalee cufineine sey ' “rich 5 t agar vat ivan d t Oe cee all, 
Berlin, and afterwards director-general of the mines of Baireuth and Ans. | {fom cholera, or the losses occasioned by it, in ‘ho macs oBleted dietsion of yout |They arse fine, & quite uncultivated; their lands are common to all. c 
pach, in Franconia. In 1795 he visited Jtaly and Switzerland. At this diocese, You will excuse my giving publicity to this letter in order that the po ehay say & fie, saaentees, bandtnme races shel seoenen Rape ploateg . 
period the discoveries of Galvani particularly attracted his attention; and | "°r ™®Y be informed how his generous gift has been used : and, in order that I eeteien, ght supper Cones, eae Bees Re: Toe aeer igh yen y 
the results of his experiments on Animal Electricity were published in | MY Bt appear by this possible diversion of ‘it from its intended purpose, to be | ‘8° barbarous custom of selling their females for a mere trifle; aud, if the i 
1796, with notes by Professor Blumenbach. He went to Vienna in 1795 only making free with the money of others, I shall venture to send the same purchaser is not satisfied with her, he may send her back, when the pa- t 
and there studied a fine collection of exotic plants. He next Seentien cam to the Bishop of Winchester for distribution on the south side of the | "ents return what they received in exchange for her. They have few a 
through Salzburg and Styria with the celebrated Von Bach. Accompani- iver ey : laws, and are ay ag at of their chiefs; they number 40,000. t 
ed by his brother, William Von Humboldt, and M. Fischer, he then visited a 1e honour to be, be ear oy mn They require lite for } e; and, a report being spread amongst them that ‘ 
Paris, where he formed an acquaintance with M. Aimé Bonpland who vee ber “ CARLISLE tious oe web ~ ea a eee } 
afterward became his associate in travel. j “ To the Right Rev, the Lord Bishop of London.” : sear gmiaongenpe-seenysrty “ — . 8 

it was not, however, until the year 1799 that Humboldt and Bonpland It was a strange, ~ cid hae savage tg to behold this noble vessel, h 
left Spain, on their great Expedition, a narrative of which has been pub-| A Prepiction.—A Perth paper lately published a paragraph c — coe the de “we don oe ad h “ i: grows re bj ootind r 
lished under the title of “ Voyage aux Régions Equinoxiales du Nouveau | ing a kind attention paid by Sir Robert Peel to Ser Ro J “a * yencaied pon et ig ~_ a ie “n cd em he dive of Bri sh i dasti; : 
ei ed proses bee a aoe 1800, 1801, 1802, et 1803.” The | son, an old Highland gamekeeper at Kingussie. eophorcen ies written et tig: Sng by Goes, ee ate I ot of alt nee tee pew poe A 
mi pag edad = epee] loopy pel gent ogee he ahora ongey y aeealged ye por lve fregreg ete ggereeeg perry feert rer peer . 
teen folio and eleven quarto volumes, magnificently illustrated. The re- original letter oa Bie Wahaot whick he = aia ° . ourier and an | collected on the beach, where the = round beat — ys = na “ 
sults of this Expedition have been of the highest importance to science ; | whole year’s pension.” The Inverness Couri “a lat a, thee og Belg acndn eee ek nas eeah ee aie spe a feltings owe son 
in natural history, especially, this observation of six years exceeds any- Peel formerly had Cluny Castle onl slieatinas rage al - apo ger propre: a we a a a phy ees “ial of ft ra ashi Deak 
thing that bas boon presented by tho most encocesfal oultivatore of the | Visit to the Highlands wee made in compen ~S Begs | nana is first | or accident hove up or en the as — —— o hy ne 'P ooks } 
pes field daring a wholelifetime. Our travellers beuagits ealtibeheen én (the lane ond tite tee Dae ot Gane we A i ; e] mone of Huntly, | and papers, and letters, and articles 0 Soy e oom ’ _— SS ~ 1 
herbarium of more than 6000 species of plants; and the valuable works | Hence his acquaintance with Sergeant John incphsetent well hese ae meen = eo ody Pemeger affections but. the i ~4 - 
= this subject, which have appeared in consequence of the journey to all sportsmen and visiters in that quarter. John ielenteeted in 1790 into rae ‘far onee. asap ate eel ' 
Seecee bine. rs pe pty Peerage J dren DO The authors returned to a Alexander's company, which afterwards joined the first battalion The Mary Elizabeth, 338 tons, of Liverpool, sailed on the 10th of April 
publication of a pate Laws] rs samni ee sone and the : , eeenne moainent. He was some time servant to General from that port; and on the 14th of May, at two in the morning, she struck 

In 1818 Humboldt visited London; and, in the: same year, the King of 1801, while his guages ay an ee ie -. : ey nd =| 298 bent pacha ee get ; cen ‘taile freta ig a | . 
Prussia granted him an annual pension of 12,000 dollars, with the view of | 90 the sandy hills. Pale. was also one of de fo ian aan ea 8 cannon | crew discovered, themse pe beating’ bad tt in It dia e from the beach, 
facilitating a plen which he had formed of visiting Avis.” In 1822 he ae.| panied Abercromby’s remains to Malta, Shortly altecwanis: Joke cars| ccciized) collecting in vast numbers; they commen Vonliominn off : 
companied his Majesty to the Congress of Verona; he afterwards visited | home and entered into the service of the ereals of Huntl ant oghe s aneratee) ——s * i yet peo ag wi re ig EH ~ ) 
Venice, Rome, and Naples; and in 1827 and 1828 delivered at Berlina he was a great favourite. He continued in th “7 it alos head a of prota 5 — ay Sor a Com der Mich pe his vey | 
pt or -t yor" _ rd ras ae Constitution of the Globe, which was keeper in Badenoch until the death of his ate. Tt aah Seva gem wot ee pectin wt bes. peep an an a mec viet : 

al fam? A ¢ vl . ’ eae vo aed 5c . 
of Hambclivenreagstns ct hore opens ioeantin as | Se csormpnny As Pest as a ey eam cao Bim | nga epoca he Sop sherman wens nt Bale Ho , 
no particular account of his pursuits until 1829, when he undertook ano-| Marquis’s favourite eden “John b i pg + sym eaenanene. gd bong pone snek chek cc tae Ge tae wo a ae 
ther important journey to the Uralian Mountains, the frontiers of Obine | YoUDg a man, and onl 8. og hesitate ; for he says, looking at so | da, where Commander Michell picked up Mr. Thom, late master of ‘he ‘ ; 
and the Caspian Sea. On his return, he published a telel ebesentet bis pet mitted ao wns bat hoe ae Mr. Peel, and knowing that the Marquis | Mary Elizabeth, who had used all his exertions to save as much for the 
researches; and a new edition being called for, he resolved t blish is just oneof the M imself to shoot over this moor, he thought this was | benefit ot the underwriters as lay in his power. After landirg Mr. Thom 
3 , ved to publish it Marquis’s jokes or tricks. The Marquis’s quick eye [at Rio Hacha, the Sappho finally sailed for Carthagena, 
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ism rv Switzertasp.—The Government of the 

Perey oo Mbeya =o published the result of an inquiry into the case 
f Miss Clara Blafond, who, it was alleged, being left an orphan with 
p me property, was unlawfully revailed upon to enter the nunnery of 
St Uala at Freiburg, and to make over the whole of her property to the 
treasa of that religious society. The inquiry was caused by the ru- 
mour of cruel treatment to which this lady was exposed. The commis- 
vers found her in a cell, lying on straw, and with her feet chained to a 
— Her food was scarcely fit for an animal. It appears that the 
ae FS woman had sutfered this treatment for 4 years and that she 
had become insane in consequence. The commissioners ascertained that 
> abbess and the bishop were both privy to this disgraceful cruelty. 
The nuns displayed, on their “examination, the most revolting heartless- 
ess, cunaing, and reserve. The Government of F reiburg, as a matter of 
p urse, decreed that the poor creature should be given up to the friends 
of her family. Another instance of religious perversity is reported from 
the canton of Unterwalden. M. Fuster, the parish priest of Buochs, 
thought proper to offer a young lady of delicate health an asylum in his 
house, but in order to turn his charity to account, he circulated a ramour 
of miracles of which the young lady in question was the object. He said 
she every Friday died, and descended for some hours to purgatory, where 
she conversed with the dead. By the interposition of the Holy Virgin 
she was afterwards allowed to come to life again, with a full conscious- 
ness of what she had seen and heard in purgatory. This news caused the 

eople of the surrounding districts to come in crowds to see the young 
lad , and inquire for the fate of their friends and relations who had pass- 
ed the bourne from whence it would appear pam do return sometimes. 
Of course the young lady was not sparing in her description of the purga- 
torial torment, and she enunciated it as a great trath that there are but 
three means to liberate the poor souls from purgatory, viz., offerings to 
the church, legacies to the c urch, and pilgrimages. Of course, this ap- 

lied only to wealthy families, and large sums of money were conse- 
pew given to the Rev. Mr. Fuster. At length it was stated that the 
br lady intended to make a public death at 1 o'clock, p. m., on the 
following Friday, and that she would be carried to charch, where the 
Virgin would wake her at 4 o’clock precisely. naga oe oa assem- 
bled from all parts of the country to see the miracle. Virgins dressed in 
white, and holding wreaths of flowers, stood prepared to carry the sanc- 
tified maiden tothe church. The church clock struck 1, and time wore 
on, but the fair saint did not die. The appointed time was past by half- 
an-hour, and still she lay with closed eyes, but as much alive as any of 
the bystanders. At length the Rev. Mr. Fuster leant over her and whis- 
pered in her ear. He received an answer in the same tone of voice, and 
turning to the impatient crowd, he informed them that the Holy Virgin 
had lett the maiden the option either to die at that hour or at a later hour 
and that she preferred dying at a later hour. Some people thought this 
too bad, bat the crowd cried—‘ Miracle!” and marvelled vastly.— 
Deutsch Zeitung. 

Maize Cror ix A Lonpon Parx.—An experiment has been made in St. 
James’s Park, by permission of the Commissioners of Woods and Forest, 
to ascertain whether the maize plant might be successfully cultivated in 
this country. The result of the experiment, which was made under dis- 
advantages which must be manifest to every practical agriculturalist, is 
satisfactory. The spot in which the seed was put down abutted ona 
nursery of young trees and flowering shrubs, which absorbs a large pro- 
portion of the nutrition from the soil, whilst the foliage deprives the 
neighbouring plants of the benefit of heat, light, and air, all of which 
contribute to healthy vegetation. The little maize crop, however, has 
fully realized all that was anticipated. It was sown in the latter end of 
May, and now in the beginning of September it is ripe for cutting. The 
appearance of the plant is peculiarly graceful. The stems, which run 
up perfectly straight, are generally from four to five feet high, and are 
much thicker than the large wheat straw. They throw out, from the 
root upwards, a succession of flag-like leaves, the stem terminating in a 
little taft, from which spring the ears of corn, somewhat irregularly clus- 
tered, and in this instance apparently not heavily laden, Its main re- 
commendations are—cheapness of seed, rapid growth, simplicity of cul- 
tivation, and comparatively large production. It requires a sunny aspect 
and a warm soil. Amongst those who are about to experimentalize 
upon a large scale next year,are Prince Aibert, who proposes sow - 
inga piece of land at Flemish farm; the Duke of Richmond, at Good- 
wood; and the Duke of Norfolk, at Arundel.—London paper. 








Sratistics or Frencu Lirerature.—lt is calculated that from the 1st 
of January, 1840, to the Ist of August, 1849, there were issued from the 
press in Fraace 87,000 new works, volumes, and pamphlets; 3700 re- 
prints of ancient iiterature, and French classic authors; and 4000 transla- 
tions from modern langaages—one-third of the latter from the English, 
the German and the Spanish coming next innumbers, and the Portuguese 
and the Swedish languages having furnished the smaller contributions. 
Nine hundred dramatic authors are named of pieces produced on the 
stage, and afterwards published, 60 only of comedies and dramas not ac- 
ted. Among the vublished works are 200 on occult science, cabalism, 
cheiromancy, necromancy, &c.,75 volumes on heraldry and genealogy. 
Social science, Fourierism, communism, and socialism of all sects, count 
20,000 works of all sizes; 6000 romances and novels; and more than 800 
works of travel. According to a calculation, for which the authority of 
M. Didot’s (the publisher’s) name is given, the paper employed in the 
printing of all these works would more than twice cover the surface of 
the 86 departments of France. 

A Srcenpip Biste.—Her Majesty has been pleased to accept from 

Mr. Brydone, printer and publisher, of Edinbargh, the first two copies 
of an unique edition of the Bible, and to express her gracious approba- 
tion of them. It is called “The Comprehensive Pocket Bible,” and con- 
tains upwards of 80.000 marginal notes and various readings, by the late 
Dr. Blaney, and 30,000 explanatory notes on Scripture difliculties, appa- 
rent discrepancies, and Oriental customs, &c., by Dr. Davidson. The 
maps, vignettes, and genealogical tree of the Saviour’s desceut from 
Adam, are all engraved on steel, and of unsurpassed workmanship. The 
Royal copies are richly bound, the one in blue and the other in morone 
morocco, with the Royal Arms in gold on the backs. 








Errect or THE CHoLERA ON THE Garrisons OF LonpoN AND Paris.— 
An English paper of late date furnishes the following particulars:— 
On the first appearance of the cholera in the metropolis, his Grace 
the Dake of Wellington, Commander-in-Chief, issued an order to 
the commanding officers of the three regiments of Foot Guards, stationed 
at the Tower, St. George’s Barracks, Wellington Barracks, Portman- 
Street, and St. John’ s-wood, and the Life Guards at Knigh'sbridge and 
the Albany Barracks, Regent’s-park, that the strictest sanitary precau- 
tions should be taken, by observing the greatest cleanliness and venti- 
lation in the barracks, outhouses, &c., and especially the stables of the 
cavalry. This has been fully carried out; pom although a few cases of 
cholera and diarrhea have occurred, the troops, generally speaking, were 
never In a better state of health. A ward has been specially set aside 
in all the barracks for the reception of those whe may be suddenly at- 
tacked; and one of the medical officers of the regiment is constantly in 
attendance, night and day, should his services be required. Fatigue par- 
ties are daily appointed for cleansing the quarters and out places, stables, 
&e., twice, and even thrice, if required, under the inspection of a non- 
commissioned officer. A similar order was issued to the Commandant 
at Woolwich, and all the garrisons throughout the United Kingdom, which 
has had a most beneficial effect, as, from the official returns, notwith- 
standing the prevalence of this dreadfal malady, the troops have su- 
fered but very few losses from its etfect.—According to the returns of 
the sanitary commission in Paris, it appears that oat of the 19,750 deaths 
which have occurred in that capital from cholera and diarrhea, the mor- 
tality: among the troops has been very great, being upwards of 5000, 
notwithstanding all the sanitary precautions. This appears to have been 
greatly in consequence of the hard duty the garrison had to undergo, 
the want of Proper sewerage and ventilation in the barracks, but more 
particularly the water. The garrison of Paris and environs is from 65,000 
to 70,000 men, not including the National Guards. 





Tue Consumption oy Braypy.—In the Board of Trade Tables, which 
we publish this day, there is a striking evidence of the rapid increase 
in the consumption of brandy during the month ending the 5th of Au- 
gust, and which we have no doubt will be even more perceptible in the 
month ending the 5th of September when the accounts are published. 
In the single month ending the 5th of August, the quantity of brandy 
duty paid for consumption was 205,968 gallons, against 136,379 gallons in 
the same month last year, thus showing an increase of no less than 69, 
589 gallous in the month; so that the additional duty derived from bran- 
dy for the single month was no less than 52,1912. In the quantity im- 
Ported the increase is even more striking. in the same mouth it amount- 
ed to 552,178 gallons in the present year, against 57,325 gallons in the 
Corresponding month of last year. The quantity imported in the first 
seven months of the year amounts to no less than 2.407.117 gallons 
‘gainst only, 1,623,096 gallons in the same period in 1848. ‘The etlects of 

prevailing epidemic are here most strikingly seen by the increased 
Corsumption of this spirit.— Economist. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 50, sy C. H.S. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in six moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 49. 


White, Black, 
1. Rtks R Kt tks R 
2 KttwBé Kt moves. 
3. Kt checkmates, 
—_—_— -~.—— — 


Tue Frexcu tn Rome.—Rome is one of the many millstones that France 
has hung round herown neck. Punch thus illustrated the fact three 
weeks ago. 


Ix ror Ir—How to get out or It.—Once on atime there was a 
gentleman who won an elephant in a raffle.—It was a very fine elephant, 
and very cheap at the price the gentleman paid for his chance.—But the 
gentleman had no place to put it in.—Nobody would take it off his hands. 
—He couldn’t afford to feed it.—He was afraid of the law if he turned it 
loose into the streets.—He was too humane to let it starve-—He was 
afraid to shoot it.—In short, he was in a perplexity very natural to a gen- 
tleman with—moderate means, a small house, common feelings of h:- 
manity—and an elephant.—France has won her elephant at Rome.—She 
has brought back the Pope.—She is at her wits’ end what to do with 
him.—She can’t abet the Pope and the Cardinals, because she interfered 
in the cause of Liberty.—She can’t abet the Republicans, because she 
interfered in the cause of the Pope and the Cardinals.—She can’t act 
with Austria, because Austria is absolutist.—She can’t act against Aus- 
tria, because France is conservative and peaceful.—She can’t continue 
her army in Rome, because it is not treated with respect.—She can’t 
withdraw her army from Rome, because that would be? to stultify her- 
self.—She can’t go forward, because she insisted on the Roman people 
going backward.—She can’t go backward, because the French people 
Insist on her going forward.—She can’t choose the wrong, because pub- 
lic opinion forces her to the right.—She can’t choose the right, because 
her own dishonesty has forced her to the wrong.—In one word, she is 
on the horns of adilemma, and the more she twists, the more sharply 
she feels the points on which she is impaled, like a cockchafer in a cabi- 
net, for the inspection of the curious in the lighter and more whirling 
species of entomology.—Poor France—will nobody take her precious 
bargain off her hands? Rome is her bottle imp. She bought it dear 
enough, but can’t get rid of it “at any price.” 





Tue Britannia Tusutar Bripez.—Active preparations are being 
made at the Menai Straits connected with the renewed attempts at rais- 
ing the tube to its permanent level, a process looked forward to with con- 
siderable anxiety, in consequence of the late misadventure. The new 
cylinder intended to replace the one that sprung was cast on Saturday. 


Ithas to be a week in sand to get annealed by which process it will be- 


come toughened. Every precaution has been taken, and the most impro- 
ved method of casting has been adopted, so as to cenfer all additional se- 
curity. Some modifications have been carried out by the engineers, 
Messrs. Easton and Amos, in the bottom of the press, to counteract the 
effect of contraction in sach large masses of metal, and which is believed 
to have been the superinducing cause of the bursting of the first cylinder. 
When in perfect readiness, the new cylinder will be shipped on board a 
steamer direct to the Straits. It will be a machine of prodigious power, 


sustaining a pressure of 9,000 lbs., or 10,000lbs. on the inch. Since the 
accident, last month, the whole range of scaffolding, and all the immense 
machinery have received such a superabundance of strength for the next 
trial that any recurrence of the recent casualty is looked upon as impro- 
bable. Precautions have also been taken by Mr. Stephenson to guard 
against any future damage, either to the tube or those who will be enga- 
ged in raising it, seeing that, in addition to the loss of life that occurred 
on the last occasion. Mr. E. Clark, the acting engineer, who was stand- 
ing on one of the cross-heads of the press, had a narrow escape, being 
suddenly thrown on the boiler in the engine-room. The tube is now 
raised about one-quarter of what will be its actual ultimate elevation, and 
is resting 25 feet above high water. It has subsequently to be hauled 
up 75 feet higher; and it is expected that in 12 days from the commence- 
ment of operations it will attain its proper level. A great many persons 
of note have been to see the tubes and stupendous works : among them 
the Marquis of Anglesey, Lord John Russell, Lord Paget, Mr. Milner Gib- 
son, M.P., and Sir John Burgoyne. The propositions that have recently 
been made of lifting the huge fabric by means of pontoons, tide raised, 
and bearing up the tube on suitable scaffolding, are by no means new or 
unthought of. They would work well in a model, but would be quite 
impracticable, for many reasons, on the scale required.—Mining Journal, 
Sept 15, 

PoruLation or Lonpon.—The number of deaths registered in London 
last week (says a correspoadent) was 3,183; that is equal to 454 every 
day, 19 every hour, and one person every three minutes. This may ap. 
pear very alarming to some readers, but they must bear in mind that the 
vast extent and population of our metropolis, London and its surrounding 
districts, contains nearly 3,000,000 persons. If this immense number of 
persons were placed in a line, at a distance of 14 yards apart, they would 
reach to the extent of 25,000 miles, or more than the circumference of 
the globe ; so that if persons died at the above rate, viz, one every tiree 
minutes, and allowing 1,000 births every week, it would then be 26 years 
before all the people in London were extinct.—Globe. 








New Use ror Gutta Percua.—In addition todrinking-cups, driving- 
bands, whips, hats, spliats, portable soup, shoes, elastic heads, coats, 
candles, tubing, tenpenny nails, theatrical banquets, picture-frames, save - 
loys, buttons, baskets, buiscuits, and other various forms into which that 
universal material Gutta Percha has been converted, we beg to suggest a 
new and sanitary employment from this multiform substance, to which 
its connexion with the gutter would seem naturally to adapt it, 

We would suggest that masks with pipes of Gutta Percha might be 
employed in London and other large towns, for enabling the wearer to 
breath the upper and purer current of air, in the neighbourhood of our 
slaughter-houses, cattle markets, graveyards, bone-boilers’, soap-makers’, 
and cat-gut manufacturers’. Without some such arrangement we do not 
see how the Londoner is to enjoy the “ sweet airs that give deli ght and 
hurt not,” which we are assured by philosophers do exist somewhere 
above our heads, and of which we may be allowed to breathe the name, 
if we cannot breathe any more substantial part of them.—Punch. 





Setr-neatinc SHot ror War Purposes.—We saw the other day, in 
the establishment of Mr. Field, tin-plate worker, Argyll-street, a peculiar 
and appérently most valuable mode of obtaining red-hot shot for large 
guns. Itis the invention of Mr. Scouller, the foreman in Mr. Field’s 
workshop, and consists in filling the hollow shot with a highly combus- 
tible powder, the composition of which we are not yet at liberty to make 
public. Two or three fuse-holes are made in the shot, so that, when 
tired from the piece, ignition takes place, and the shot is made red-hot 
before it arrives at its destination. In the trial we saw, the shot, which 
was about two inches and a half in diameter, was simply laid on the 





ground and the composition was ignited by a light applied to the fuse- 
h 


ole. Violent combustion immediately ensued—liquid fire appeared to | 


of cast iron, in one piece, of from 16 to 20 tons weight, and capable of 


stream from its three fuse-holes, and the metal became quite red-hot in a 
few seconds, The inventor states, that when fired from a gun a red heat 
will be attained in less than 20 seconds from its leaving its mouth. The 
composition will burn under water. It is easily made, and there is little 
doubt as to its efficiency for war purposes in place of the present expen- 
sive and troublesome system of heating, the shot being put into a gun in 
a cold state, as with ordinary solid balls.— Glasgow Chronicle. 





Tue Fresca Fuxps.—In the year of grace 1805, before the battle of 
Austeriitz, the public (French) funds stood at 61 francs. On the arrival 
of the news of that great victory they fell to 59 francs 80 centimes. A 
glorious peace raised them to 60 fr. 60 centimes.—Before the birth of 
the king of Rome (20 April, 1811,) the price was 81 francs 50 centimes. 
The day following that event the price fell to 78 francs 75 centimes.—In 
1814, before the fall of the emperor Napoleon the funds stood at 45,25. 
After the entrance of the allied armies into Paris they rose to 49.50. A 
provisionai government was appointed and they rose to 52 francs. The 
deposition of the emperor was decreed and they rose to 55.75. His ab- 
dication raised them to 63.50.—In 1815, before the landing of the ex- 
emperor at Cannes, the funds stood at 84.61. On the news of bis arrival 
they fell to 77.60. After his re-entry into Paris they stood at 73. He 
set out for the army, encouraged by a tall to 5475. He gained the bat- 
tle of Ligny, and they declined to 52.50. Yetefter the disaster at Water- 
loo, they rose to 59.75.—Oa the second abdication of the emperor, and 
the re-entrance of the allied armies the funds rose to 61 francs. So that, 
in point of fact, the price of stecks was lower, by 1.20 after the battle of 
Austerlitz, than after the re-eutrance of the allied armies into Paris.—La 
Presse. a 

Cuttopen Moxsument.—The foundations of this monument were laid on 
Wednesday, the 12th ult. It covers a circle of one hundred feet diame 
ter, and the foundation-stone, it is now definitively arranged, wil be laid 
on Wecnesday, the 19th instant. The stone will be laid with masonic 
honours, by the provincial Grand Master, and a very large assemblage is 
expected. The site of the monument, by sanction of Mr. Forbes, of Cul- 
len is upon the actual battle-field, and within a few yards of the graves. 
—Caledoinan Mercury. 

Mr. Hupson’s Prorits anp Losses —It is computed that no less than 
£425,000 is still due from Mr. Hudson on the York and North Midland 
and Berwick transactions. He has paid nearly £170,000. We may here 
observe, that the arbitration on the sum Mr. Hudson ought to receive for 
the damage done by the two railways passing through his Londesborough 
estate has been concluded, and £18,000 or £20,000 awarded as the full 
amount he was entitled to. He had received £38,000, and will therefore 
have to return £18,000 to £20,000 overpaid to him. Legal proceedings 
we hear, have already been commenced against him for the recovery of 
large sums he has made out of or by the railways.— Railway Journal. 








Tue care Dr. Cooke Taytor.—William Cooke Taylor, LL.D., has 
for many years been distinguished as a writer of great and original pow- 
er, and of indefatigable saleotey. His works, and his contributions to 
periodicals,are very numerous. His principal productions were, “ Fac- 
tories and the Factory System,” “ History of the Revolutions of Earope,” 
“« Natural History of Society,” “ Romantic Biography of the Age of Eliz- 
abeth,” and a“ Popular History of British India.” Dr. Cooke Taylor 
was particularly noted for the part he took in the abolition of the Corn 
Laws, and he wrote various able articles upon that subject. Dr. Taylor 
went recently to reside in Dublin ; he died there on the 12th ult., after a 
few day’s illness, at his house, 20, Herbert street. 


Navp. 


THE LATE Sin Cuartes Hamitton (Senior Admiral of the Red), born 
May 25, 1767, was eldest son of Captain Sir John Hamilton, R. N. (who was 
created a Baronet July 6, 1776, for the important part he had borne, as Com- 
mander of her Majesty's ship Lizard, at the defence of Quebec in the preceding 
year). He succeeded his father in the Baronetcy, Jan 24,1784. Charles Ham- 
ilton entered the navy in the summer of 1776, as Captain's servant, on board the 
Hector, 74, commanded by his father. From that period his life was one con- 
tinued course of devotion to the service and glory of his country. While captain 
of the Me/pomene, Hamilton acquired, after cruizing in the North Sea, the official 
acknowledgments of Lord Hood, for his meritorious conduct and steady perse- 
verance in maintaining, under manifest difficulties, the station assigned him off 
Calvi during the operations of 1794 against Corsica, where he commanded the 
Dido and Amiable, in unison with three hundred of the natives, in an attack on 
the outpost of Giralata, which surrendered at the close of a siege of ten days. 
During the nearly seven years and a half of his continuance in the Melpomene, 
he captured upwards of forty of the enemy's vessels. On his return to England 
he was presented with the thanks of both Houses of Parliament. In April, 1800, 
having assumed the command on the coast of Africa, Sir Charles Hamilton, with 
only his own frigate, the Ruby, 64, and Magnanime, of 48 guns, under his or- 
ders, contrived, by a bold front, and the stratagem of dressing the crews of sever- 
al merchantmen in his charge with red shirts, tor the purpose of imparting to the 
latter the appearance of transports, to obtain possession of the island of Goree. 
He afterwards, in the same ship, captured the French letter-of-marque Augusée, 
of 10 guns and 50 men; and prior to the peace, he xcted for some time as com- 
missioner of the naval yard at Antigua. The Illustrious, T'éméraire, and T'on- 
nant were commanded by Sir Charles Hamilton on the home, West India, and 
North American stations. In 1809, he was nominated a Colonel of Marines; and 
from the period of his promotion to flag rank, July 31, 1810, until his receipt of a 
Vice-Admirai’s commission, bearing date June 4, 1814, we find him officiating as 
Commander-in-Chief on the river Thames, with his flag in the T'hisbe, 28. 
His last employment was that of Governor and Commander-in Chief at New- 
foundland, the duties of which office he filled from May 13, 1818, until July 5, 
1824. During that period he received a very flattering address from the princi- 
pal inhabitants of St. John’s. He became a full Admiral July 22, 1830, and a K. 
C-B. Janua 29, 1833. Prior to the French revolutionary war, Sir Charles 
Hamilton held a seat in Parliament for the borough of St. Germans, county of 
Cornwall ; and he was afterwards returned for Honiton, in Devonshire, and Dun- 
gaunon, county of Tyrone. He married, April 19, 1803, Henrietta Martha, only 
daughter of the late George Drummond, Esq., of Stanmore, county of Middle 
sex, the well-known banker, of Charing-cross, London, His only ‘son, Charles 
John James (now the third Baronet), is a captain in the Scots Fusilier Guards. 
Sir Charles Hamilton, who atthe period of his demise was Senior Admiral of 
the Red, and the second officer on the flag list, died on the 14th ult., at his resi- 
dence, Iping, Sussex, inthe 82nd year of his age. 








MESSRS. BOARDMAN & GRAY, of Albany, Piano Forte manufacturers and inventors 
of the “Dolce Campana” attachment, for which they have received Letters Patent for 
England and the United S.ates, beg to announce, that for the accommodation of ladies and 
—- who teel desirous of listening to the delicious tones which can be proiuced by 
this attachment to the Piano Forte, that one of their instruments can be seen at Jollie’s 
Music Store,300 Broadway, besides the one at the Fair of the American Instiwute. 


oct 15—if 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 
LATE ADDITIONS. 


Nuttall’s North American Sylva, 8 vols, 8vo. 
Gray’s Genera of the Plants of U. S., Vol. 2d, 8vo. 
Stevens's History of Georgia, 1 vol. &vo. 
Virginia Historical Collections, 1 vol.2vo. 

New York do do vol. 2d, new series. 
Dr. Stone’s Life of Dr Milnor. 1 vol. 8vo, 
Memoirs of Buckminster, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Irving’s Goldsmith, L vol. 12mo, 

Street’s Frontenac, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Emerson’s Nature, Addresses, &c., 1 vol. 12mo. 
Herschei’s New Astronomy, I vol. 8vo. 
Thomas's Architecture, 1 vol. 8vo, 


With many others. oct 13 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


LOTR KOWALEWSKIL begs to inform bis former Pupils, that he has returned from 
Niagara Falis, His method of teaching the French is so simple and impressive, that a 
pupil of common capacity can leara with ease that philosophical language, comparatively, 
in avery short time, and ata very reasonable charge. Mr. K. possesses testimonials of 
the highest order, zndcan refer to many real ladies and gentlemen in this city, who studied 





with him, and speak and write the French language with classical beauty. Residence 69 
Chambers street, east corner of Broadway, opposite the Park, up stairs. 
Mr. K. will attend pupils at their own residences if required. oct 13—1m 





ANT ED,—The following numbers, 1, 7, 11, 13, and 50, of the (NEW \YORK ALBION, 
jfor the year 1847. I'wenty-five cents each willbe given on delivery at this Office, 











oct 13—tf 
REMOVAL, 
R. BEALES has removed to No, 26 East Fourteenth street, four doors West of Union 
Square. oct 6 





ARTIFICIAL EYES OF AN IMPROVED MAKE. 


R. WHEELER, OCULIST, 28 Barclay Street, New York, has received from the most 
celebrated house of Parisian Art, in Paris, a magnificent assortment of Improved Artifi- 
eal Eyes. These Eyes possess, artificially, all the attributes in appearance of the natural 
organ. They will be supplied or inserted on reasonable terms. Office hours from 9 A.M. 
to 3 o'clock, P.M oct 6—lm 








O GENTLEMEN .—A large front Room with spacious closets to let in a private family 
of three persons, where no boarders or other tenants will be received. Breakfast, 

if required. Location, Bleecker street near Broadway. Address X. ¥.Z, at this Le 

sept 29— 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


‘FVHE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the 
hall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 
will remain open until further notice, from 1@ o'clock, 4. mM. until 10 o'clock Pp. mM. Admis- 
sion 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents, Catalogues 121-2 cents. Aug 25—6t 
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GREAT SUCCESS—SECOND WEEE. 
AT THE CHINESE ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 


ACALLISTER’S TEMPLE OF ENCHANTMENT—October om, of 
every ev during the week, with an entirely new programme. The wonde : 
experiment of M acallister sleeping in the air. The mechanical Peacock. How to 
prove black is white, Key's visit to Flora, Lucifer’s Bell, &c. The Gung’l Band is engaged, 
and perform dunng the inte on. 
Admission 50 Cents. Commences at 8 o'clock. 


REMOVAL NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


D* WHEELER, OCULIST, New York, respectfully apprises his numerous patients, 
and the public generally, that he has removed his Office and Residence to 2 Barclay 
street, where he may be consulted as usual on Ophthalmia, Surgical cases, and Diseases o' 
the Eye. Office hours from 9 A. M, to 3 o’clock, r. M. oct 6—1m 








BURR'S MOVING MIRROR: 
THE ST. LAWRENCE FROM BUFFALO TO THE GULF, 


Giving correct views, taken on the spot, of ‘the followiag remarkable scenes and 
Places, together with all intermediate localities of interest—Buffalo, Niagara Falls, To- 
ronto, Kingston, the Thousand Isles, the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, 
Montmorenci, and the magnificent scenery of the Saguenay River. This elaborate repre- 
sentation of the great border line between the Unitedj States and Canada is exhibited as a 
moving painting. For full description see small bills and descriptive pamphlet. One o 
T. Gilbert & Co,'s splendid AZolian attachment Pianos has been purchased expressly to ac- 
company the exhibition, which is explained by a competent person. 

Doors open at7. The picture will commence moving at 7 1-2 o'clock. Tickets 25 cents; 
children half-price. Minerva Rooms, 406 Broadway. sept 22 2 





GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Caownen BY EQUALITY, FRATERNITY, and LIBERTY, surrounded by the most 
eminent Patriots (por from the best authorities) of other lands. Tais Sublime 
Painting by JAS. BUKNS, is now open to the public atthe APOLLO ROOMS, 410 Broad- 
way, from 10A M. to 1l0P.M. Admittance 25 cents. sept 3—1m 





MR. HERBERT'S NEW PISCATORIAL WORK 
IS NOW READY. 
RANK FORESTER’S FISH AND FISHING of the United States and British Pro- 
vinces of North America. With elaborate Engravings drawn from Lite, by the Auchor B 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Author of “Field Sports of the United States, etc.,” “My 
Shooting Box,’ “ The Deerstalcers,” “ Cromwell,” “ The Traitor,” etc., ete. 
Mr. Herbert has spared no pains of time or researchio render this “ Complete Angler's 
the text-book on Fish and Fishing in the New World; it embraces everything of the new- 
poet and most approved methods, means, and appliances for taking all the varieties of game 


Fly-fishing, spinning and trolling for Pike, Salmon, Lake Trout, and Bass, will occupy a 
’ , ’ 

large portion of the work, these being the noblest and most scientific forms of the gentle 
; bu: the bait-fisher, the bottom-fisher, the deep-sea fisher, all will find something in 

its pages to eatertain andinstruct: nor will the epicure be forgotten, as Frank Forester 

con ré it a part of the Sportsman’s art, not only to bring the game to bag or basket clever- 

ly, but to bring ittotable tastefully Oue Volume 8vo. Price $250 

sept22 3m STRINGER & TUWNSEND, Publishers, 222 Broadway. 


FINISHING GOVERNESS. 


LADY. who has had many years experience in tu'tion. wishes for a situation as Gov- 

erness where she would be received as one of the family. She has resided for several 

pod $ on the Continent of Europe, and has been for seven yearsin the fami'y of a clergyman 

ef the Church of England. She gives instructionin French, German, Italian, Piano Forte, 

Guitar, and Harp, tozetaer with the usual branches of a thorough English education. Salary 

$500. Letiers (pre-paid), addressed to 782, Post-Office, Kingston, C. W., will be attended io 
sept! 


M R. JOHN W. S. HOWS will receivea limited number of private pupils desirous 
of improving themselves in the art of Public Speaking and Reading, upon the princi- 
wipe bal, Gown s his “ Practicul Elocutionist.” 
; 5 has also made un arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, in 
i his “ Shakspearian Reader” will be used as a text-book an oe : 
or terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors south of 
Bleecker street. sept 15 


HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 
WASHINGTON'S INAUGURAL, 1739, 3. 
FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 1774. $3. 
THE SPIRIT OF "76. $2. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE,, &c. ke. 


J. NEAL, Publisher. 106 Fulton street, and 56 Carmine street, N. Y. 
sept |—Im 


NEW-YORK ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 


WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 353 BROADWAY, 

MPORTERS and Dealers in Fine Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c., &c., English, French’ 

and German, are constantly adding to their already full and choice stock of Engravings, 
&e., allthe new and important publications as they appear in Europe; amongst which they 
take pleasure in calling attention to the subjoined : 
0. The Weood-Cutters,”? a superb and spirited picture, engraved by Thomas Land- 

** Sunshine ef Leve,?? from Brooks, 

Four very fine Farm-Yard Scenes, by Herring, representing ** 3 19 66 Ni 99 
“Evening,” and ** Night.» ° ” etre eer ecd Thane or hed 

In For It ;?? “Patience 3” © Maid of the Mill;” © Th lind Piper 3? 

“ The Mountain Spring.”? ’ ’ on _— 

















Jenny Lind,’ from a beautiful Daguerreotype. 

“The Dew-Drop,” and ** The Verget-Mo-Noe i= ‘spring of Life 3” 
§ Fleur-De-Lis 3” ** Judith Holding the Head ef Holofernes,’ paiuted by 
Horace Vernet: engraved by Jazet. 

“The Amazones,” of the four parts of the world—America, Europe, Asia, and 

ca. 

Just received, an etching of the splendid picture, by Landseer, The Flight of Deer. 

Subscriptions received for early impressions of the same; also for the last great achieve- 
Ment of Paul Delaroche, 

** Napoleon at Fontainbleau” arrer THE Loss OF WATERLOO. 

A valuable collection of scarce proof impressions of French and English Fine Line En- 
gravings, ec , , ; 

An assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of LONDON COLOURED PRINTS, 
finished expressly and solely for their house,in ustyle of exquisite beauty unequalled, 

W. & 8. haverecently made an important alteration in the arrangement of thcir store, 
which enables them to offer for sale, under the decidedly advantageous circumstances of su- 
perior light and position, many Choice Gems of Modern and some of Ancient production, 
which they respectfully invite persons of taste to call and examine. 

Just publisied, NEW YORK—its lower section; or East, South, and West, from St. 
Paul's steeple. 

Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
ble taste. sept 22 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
R. LAYARD’S NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 15 Plates and maps, and 90 wood- 
cuts. 2 vols.8vo, $4,50 
Hon. Robert Curzon’s VISITS TO THE MONASTERIES IN THE LEVANT. 17 En 
gravings. 12mo. cloth, 81,50. . 
Mr. St. John’s ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT, and the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon. i2mo, cloth. T5cents. 
Mr. Parkman’s CALIFORNIA AND OREGON TRAIL. 12mo. cloth, $1,25. 
Mr. Irving’s ASTORIA, or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains 
Map, I2mo. cloth. $i,50. 
Mr. Irving’s TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES, with ABBOTSFORD and NEWSTEAD AB- 
BEY. 12mo cloth. $1,25. 
Mr. Irving’s ADVENTURSS OF CAPT. BONNEVILLE IN THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TAINS, and the South West. Map, 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 
Rey. Robert Turnbull's GENIUS OF ITALY. Being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature 
and Religion. 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 
Mr. Irving’s LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, to which are 
added those of his Companions. 8 vols. 12mo cloth $4,00. 
Mr. Elio’s ROMAN LIBERTY ; A History, with a View of the Liberty of other Ancient 
Nations. Plates. 2vols. 8vo. cloth, $4,50. 
Mrs. Willard’s TEN YEARS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 12mo. cloth. $1.00. 
Hon. Robert Dale Owen’s HINTS ON PUBLIC ARCHITECTURE, 1S Iliustrations. 
4to. cloth. 36,00. 
Prof. Gray's GENEVA OF THE PLANTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 100 Plates to 
each volume. Volsi and 2. $6,00 each. 
Mr. Irving’s OLIVER GOLDSMITH A Biography. 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 
Mr. Cooper's THE SPY. A new edition. 12mo. cloth, $1,25. 
Mr. Mayo’s KALOOLAH. An Autobiography of Jonathan Romer. 12mo. cloth. $1,50. 
Mr. Lanman’s LETTERS FROM THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS. 1imo. cloth, 75 


cents. 
A LIFT FOR THE LAZY. 12mo. cloth. 75 cents. 


Lieut. Kingsbury’s ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ARTILLERY AND INFANTRY 
12mo. cloth. 75 cents. 
sept 15 151 Broadway, New York. 











THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S BFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obteined among Physicians generally, has drawn from aneminentand very distin- 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 
merits; a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TesTimoniAL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine whict you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my oye! in its favour. 
“It has long been a dosideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mildand 
| hichshould combine aiso, the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 





t, whic 

Seltzer Aperient’ 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are gene obnoxious to 
ren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat 
dose. To persons visiting orresiding in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner iu which it 
is offered to the public, give ita claim to general notice which its intrinsic_merits m9 sup- 

port.” [Signed | GEORGE ®. DEXTER. | MS * 
. rens .¥. 

New York, March Ist, 1248. a 


Poe Mr. te mea il iecieat 
repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, an e- 
cary,No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Wan, N. Y. » Druggin - 
Aiso for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way.(00 William st. Reece & Brother, No 81 Sast-Baltimore st., Baltimore Fred. Brown, 
Chosnut street, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
& Co.10 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout = = 
une 


- 


J. H. JENKINS. " 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





my 19—6m 8 BLEEKER STREET. 
C. W. JENKINS, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
myl9—6m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 





EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 
58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my l2—ly 








HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. f 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
nislong experience in the first establishineuls in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 


MPANY tinues to insure against lossby FIRE. Apply to 
‘ee — ™ ’ PPRLFRED PELL, 
45 Merckants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 
The Liverpool and Lontes tae — a Company is well-knownto us, and 
i ti to t credit :— 
vpsipesieceines oe BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & Cu. 
JAMES G KING & SONS. 


june 16—3m JOHN J. PALMER. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John agg Esq. Dexvzil I. Thompson. 

Rev. Wm. 


’ allofield, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, M. D 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus W: 


ra q 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mille & Co. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without noce, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charze for searisk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. Anthony Barclay, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Esq., 
Samu! Wetmore, Esq., J. Phillips Phoenix, Esq., 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Esq., 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Kaq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel.......csseeeceveesees. coveresessHon. Willis Hall. 
SOCIOL. ..cccccccccsscccccecvccsecccsccececssecessAlbvert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Eszq., 
16 Exchange Place, N. O. 


General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 
ew York. 
8" CaLiFroRNIA AND SPECIAL RISKS GF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM m 10 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vice.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs BANK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
c UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 


NEW YORK. 
John 8S. Palmer, | William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel S. Howland, Bache McEvers, 
Gorham A. Worth, Henry Ludlam. 


Samuei M.Fox, 


BALTIMORE. 

Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 

Dr, J. H. McCullon. 


Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, 
Donald Mclivain. 


BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham. 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, and Superintendent of the U 8. Local Board. 


Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal exeminers, and Annual Report ef 1849, &c, can be had free of charge on application 
at 91 Wall street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise) or otherwise. 
Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy. 

he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loana. settlement, &c. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P.M., at71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe differen: Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, ‘ 
sept 


THH CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21ST avcustT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 
President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgecst; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 
HIS COMPANY is pespesed to effect AssuRANCE upon LIVES, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase <Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiuzns in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest mach beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 

resent payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

jate or defe for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local tion of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
euch rers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatestheacceptance ef healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wiT# or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half goarly or ey instalments; and theHALF CREDIT sys- 
Tem having been adopted by the , credit will be given for one half of the first sgven 

















remiums. upon the Policy alone. 
“ ‘ ‘Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 
Age. | With | Without | HalfCredit. | Age. | With | Without | Half Credit. 
Profits Profits. Profits. Profits. eecccescccce 
15 1131 16 5 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
20 1174 9 12 45 3171 $340 374 
25 229 1147 BD 4151 81711 414 
So 293 2 02 55 5178 419 il 5 34 
35 1167 | 2 64 60 71010 6 911 6132 
The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other =s at present offerin 4 assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will shere in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
a Sete of the pa te heey ee a 4 Sarther tat “ 
es of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any er information, can be 
obiained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. , 
Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 


Brantford....cccccccoscccccssccee William Muirhaad....cc.cccccessseccessccscesevcces 
Cobourg....eseee eooe. James Cameron.....sse-oee eeeccccccee 
Colborne....... eccccccce ROVEFrt M. Boucher....cc.sccccrcceccccscccscescces 
Cececescccbee ccbeusbessbececceeced De COMNOD EEQIMIIOM, coccccsece 
esseseess George Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 
Montreal... sccrccccrseeceeseesee Frederick A, Wilson.... Dr. S.C. Sewell.........cceceee 
POTIS.....ccccerccecccccccesevece DAVIG BUCHAN... .ccccccce seseccrccccssnecvcccseseccccsees 
Port Sarnia..ce.cscecsecsceseesee Malcolm Cameron....ceresese 

MODOC. ..sseccreccsecesccccesees Welch and Davies...ecccsseeeseees 
St.Catherin cceccccesccoccccccee UMCMIAN Bell.....sccrccccccccscscceccccrcsccssevcces 
Toronto....«+ceesseceseceseceseee EGmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick........000+ 
Wood Kas se.e ‘Villiam Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford........++ 

B order of the Boar 
























STATE OF NEW YORK, Sscretary’s Orrice, ALBany, JULY 14, 1848, 


THE SHERIFF of the City and County of New York :—Sir—Notice is 
that at the General Election. to be held in this State on the Tuesday euceee ling hears 
Monday of November next, the follo officers are to be elected, to wit: = 
AJ ofthe Court of Appeals, in the place of Freeborn G.Jewett; 
A Secrelary of State, in the place of Christopher Morgan; — 
A Comeeeiar, in the place ot Washington Hunt; P 
A Siate Treasurer, in the e of Alvab Hunt; 
An Atiorney-General, in the place of Ambrose L. J ordan; 
A State Engineer and Surveyor, in the place of Charles B. Stuart; 
A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Nelson J. Beach; and 
An Inspector of State Prisons’ in the place of Isaac N. Comstock: 
All whose terms of service will expire onthe lust day of December next. 
Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court for the First Judicial District,in the place of Samue] 
Jones, whose term ofservice will expire on the last day of December next; . 
Also a Senator forthe Third Senate Disirict, ia the plage of William Hall: 
Also, a Senator for the Fourth Senate District, in the place of John L. Lawrence; 
Also, a Senator for the Fifth Senate District, in the place of Samuel Frost: and - 
Also, aSenator for the Sixth Senate Disirict, in the place of William Samuel Johnson: 
All whose terms of service willexpireon the last day of December next. P 
The following officers are also to be elected for said City and County; 
A Judge ofthe Court of Common Pleas, in the place of Michael Ulshoeffer ; 
A Judge of the Superior Court, in the place of Aaron Vanderpool ; a 
Sixteen Members of Assembly; 
A Sheriff, in the place of John J. V. Westervelt; 
A City and County Clerk, in the place of James Conaer; and 
A Coroner, in the place of William A. Walters; 
All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 
ig electors throughout the State are also to vote for or against the adoption of the act en- 
titled “An act Establishing Free Schools throughout the State,” passed March 26, 1849. | 
Yours, respectfu Oh PF : 
HRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State, 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, July 21, 1949. 


The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State 
ments ofthe S:atute in such case made and provided. . and the require 
JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff. 
Allthe public newspapers in the county will publish the above once i 
uptil Godenin. ard then hand in their bills for advertising the same, o> that they't ae 
laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised Statute, Vol. | 
Chap. 6, Litle3, Article 8, Part 1, Page 140. july 23” 


LAND OFFICE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER offers t inducements to emigrants and farmers in the No: 

States. He has a large number of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to yo 
aed a acre, with good improvements, orchards,&c. The farms tie from 10 to 20 miles of 
Fredericksburg, in a beautiful and healthy part of the count Seme with fine timber, and 
water powers, and some of them on the Canal, so that witha little industry the timber would 
ten times pay for the land. Good societ , and churches and schools convenient A great 
many Northern men are buying these farms, they lie principally in the Gold Region, and 
may prove as productive in gold as those already boom and now being so successfully 
worked. Some farms have yielded as high as two ~~ red thousand dollars worth of gold 


M. M. MITCHELL, Land A 
Fredericksbur gh, Virginia, 3lst March. ; op 46m 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, ot 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. 

The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Kobert H. Pearson. 

The CALIFORNLA, 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports in California. 

Passengers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal bezgage free, to the extent of 250 lbs —— not exceeding in 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when ben bee 
per tov, and one and a half per cent. on specie. 

Packages should not exceed 125 Ibs. weight for mule carriage. 











Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan........++++B2Q5.00000.04-B100. 
do, do do San Dre go,.cccccccccsccccccccccccseccDWeccescccceesd ad 


do, do do San Francrwked..ccccsescccecccceseesDUeccesccsscecl 

Passengers in the Steerage are found only such rationsas are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own bedding. 

No stores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 

All personal port charges, including health fees and boat hireto e paid by the passen- 
gers. 

No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York 
54 South Street. June2 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to lend 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 








Ceptains 
erecceccecccecsesesrssG. H.E. Judkins | Hibernia ........02000..W J.C. Lang 
eoconecssss A. Ryrie | Niagara eseseee J. Stone 
++eeeeeN. Shannon | Canada. Harrison 
eecee ecccccccsesccores --» E G. Lott! Cambria. sovececceeed. Leitch 


Caledonia... W Dougias 
vee vessels carry & clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side, 













; Captains. From 
Canada...eseree. .»-Judkins, “ New York, Wednesday, Oct. 17th 
Caledonia. Leitch. “ Boston, Wednesday, Oct. 24th. 
Niagara. Ryrie “ New York, Wednesday, Oct, Sist. 
Europa. -Lott. * Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 7th. 


‘ . - “™ New York, Wednesday, Nov. 14th. 
eeSHAONON.ccscsccecsees “ New Yoru, Wednesday, Nov. 2ist. 
York or Boston to Liverpoo!.............8120 

o o 


Oreccesecessecccccccostle 





Passage in first cabin from New 
o in second do 

Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
Ali Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
Oct 28 38 Broadway. 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEBETS. 
Ts Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 














hips. Capiains. From New York. From Liverpool. 

New Worild........ Knight...... -»-July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 ;Aug 21....Dec 21....Apr 7 
West Point.........-Mulliner......cccccellcccccsolleccccccell] | ..00e2bveccsces © 2B. cae e028 
PERE cnccecccecees MENOEs cece cccccce LGrccccccelGsrcccccecl® |BOPt a. a 1....-May 1 
Roscius........ cccee DIAMIAGE...ccccsces WecccceceRceccccceD | ccccollecccccccellecccccccll 
{sane Wright.......-Marshall....... Aug 1....Dec 1....Apr 1|.....16. 16 
Ashburton........0+ BUNLNg.....cccreceesGeeceeses Grocvceee G | coveeals Me 

Constellation. . ooo cclstCO.ccccccccccccs Lcccccccdleccccccell] | cece ccscccce Drcccccscedd 
VOrkshire...ccccccce BEYCTs cecccccccccccelOscccccselGscoccee 16) Oct 1.... Feb 1...June i 
SiddONB.....00.2e00ee CODD. .ceccreccceres WG. cccccceDeccvccecdl | cece Mleccccccccdle cocccckl 
Columbia ....++.+++. Furber,......-Sept. 1....Jan 1... May 1 001. eevee 16 





Patrick Henry.......Delan0.-.cccseceees Grecesees Grovsvece se2] .ecesenedl 
Watered. cocvcccccese MUeB.coccccceccces Moccoccceddeccccccell |occe BeccecccecMBoccccecs 

oeeeCrOppel, voccececere GsceeeeeelGseeeeeee16 | Nov 1....Mar 1....July! 
00 e COFMIBN. 0 00000000008bs0c00csc8s0ccccee8e J ecce Mecccccccedccccece BD 
«- - Lowber.......Oct 1....Fob 1...Jume 1 |... WrccccceeelG.ccccecel® 
Henry Clay.......ceeHOWwland...ccccsece Grocesces Groce-coe G | cece Shevccccccedlossccceed! 
John R. Skiddy.......Shipley...cccscccee Weccccccellcccccccl] | 00s Weeccceee Deevsccee 

16. seeel6 Dec 1.... Apr 1....Aug } 









Oxford... ..-ceceeeeeeeGOOCMANBOD.+oe+es1b.cceeees 
Garrick.....ececeseesEldridge..ceccesee- WeeverseeDMirecesees cece Llecccccccclleovcccoedl 
Cambridge..........Peubedy.......Nov i...-Mar 1....July 1 | 000 WG.seeceeeeIGsereeee 1G 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
oerience. Their cabin accommodations are ali that can be desired in point of comfort and 
sonvenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pusc- 
‘uality in the days of sailing will be etrictly adhered to. 
Price of peseage to say po “Sgpaaubanamnahae: 00 
bad “ to New York.....0.-se0+s0000-hg29 
agents for the ships Oxtord, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis, Cam- 
bridge and New York GOODHUE &’CO, or ©. H. MARSH 3 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 

ROBERT KERMIT,N.Y. 

. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry ole and New World, 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 

CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 

SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y., 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
4 be lne of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the orde: in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 1Sth and 23th, an Poriswouth 
on the ist and 16ih of every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Days of Sailing from 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New 
York. London. 
Feb. 23 


Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept 8, Jan. &| June 28, Oct 28, 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “uu § 4, “ 24] July 43, Nov. 13, a 
“ ‘+ g ‘ 








Southampton, new, FE. E. Morgan | June 8, Oct. 8 Feb. 8 ’ 

Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. “24, © gf & 241 Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April 18 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 28, “ 22, 2 
Marg. Evans _E.. G.. Tinker “24, 24, 24 | Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May + 


’ 
Devonshire,new, H. R.Hovey. |Aug.8, Dec. 8, April 8 , 28, 
Ame. Eagle, ‘J. M. Chadwick,| “21, “ 24,  “ 24| Oct. 18, ~~. - ee 13 

These ships are all of the first cless, and ere commanded by able and experienced na 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best descrip: 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and enors. Neither the captains nor owners of these ackets will be se for les- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are gned therefor; 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South os Y. 

meré and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 








CKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The te ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York en 









the lat of each month, as follows:— New Nore Havre! mn 
ok wate. 6 i a isa 3 « be ‘ite 
" ist February th Marc! 
em ee 
Gonoy mneses Tet uysocccoce Ah Agu 
oe 





The ships are all of the fest class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
. $100 without wines or liquors. 
P Socks cenit the subscribers will betorwarded free from ary, expenses but those actually 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
mar 13 ‘ 88 Wall Street. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
GOFFICE NO $ BARCLAY STREET, 





d, 
THOMAS ¥ GFIMONS omromry 


dec 18 EHamilton. 
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